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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Fprtor of THe Bookman, 27, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C, 
at latest by the 20th of each month—if possible earlier 

No unused communications will be returned whether stamps are ‘ita 
for that purpose or not, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


All new books sent for review will receive notice, long or short, in the 
succeeding number. Thus all books received before the 15TH of 
NoveMBER will be noticed in the DeceMBER number ; books received 


subsequently and up to the 15TH DeceMBER, im the JANUARY 
number, 


NEWS NOTES. . 


Mrs. Harrison (Lucas Malet) has now finished her new 
story, and it is in the hands of a publisher. She proposes 
to winter in the East, probably the Holy Land. 


We are glad to announce that Messrs. J. M. Dent and 
Co. have in preparation an edition of the English Lyric 
Poets, to be published in monthly volumes, carefully 


printed on paper specially prepared and in a pleasing and 


pocketable form. ‘The series will contain the finest work of 
the poets issued, and notes will be given supplying as far 
as possible the history of each poem. ‘The series will be 
under the competent editorship of Mr. Ernest Rhys, and 
the names of the publishers are a guarantee of the elegance 
of reproduction. The first volume will be entitled ‘ The 
Prelude to Poetry,’ iand will be a collection of the classic 
prose writings of the poets upon their art—‘ The A/ologie 
of Sidney,’ ‘The Defence of Shelley,’ with essays by 
Dryden, Wordsworth, Coleridge, etc. One volume will 
be devoted to Lyrics from the Bible. These will be printed 
in the old version. Among other poets to be included are 
Spenser, Burns, Shelley, Sidney, Campion, Keats, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Wordsworth, Ben Jonson, etc. 


Mrs. G. J. Romanes is at present engaged in writing 
a biography of her late husband. In this work she is, we 
believe, assisted by the Rev. Philip Waggett, of Cowley, who 
wrote a very able obituary notice of Professor Romanes in 
the Guardian, by Professor Wyndham Dunstan, F.R.S., by 
the Dean of Christ Church, and some others. Mrs. 
Romanes is not altogether a literary amateur. She pub- 
lished a novel anonymously some years ago, and has since 
then done some literary work of various kinds. 


Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘Ban and Arritre Ban’ has sold re: 
markably well, though the edition was not a “limited ” one, 
but in point of fact rather large. It has already been once 
reprinted, and a third edition may be looked for in a short 
time. Mr. Lang has in prospect a fine book on ‘ The Last 
Years of Prince Charles Edward,’ which will place in a new 
light the whole later career of the “Young Pretender.” 
It will be prettily illustrated with miniatures and vignettes. 


Mr. Crockett’s modest little story of the ‘ Playactress,’ 


which was written before the ‘Raiders’ and the ‘Lilac 
Sunbonnet,’ is reported to have enjoyed the unusual privi- 
lege of being revised by both the most distinguished Scottish 
critic and the most widely read Scottish novelist. It deals 
with the adventures of an old minister of a strict sect who 
comes to London to find out if any good thing can come 
out of the “City of Great Babylon.” It will be issued be- 
fore the New Year by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin in his Autonym 
series. 


Mr. William Watson’s many admirers will be glad to 
know that he is in town again, and that he has quite 
recovered his health. He is thinking of sharing a cottage in 
Buckinghamshire with a friend, but will be frequently in 
town this winter. The new volume of poems will be a 
little bulkier than his ‘ Lachrymz Musarum.’ Most of 
the contents have appeared in the Sjectator, the Yellow 
Book, Daily Chronicle, and Westminster Gazette. 


Mr. John Lane will publish shortly a new volume of 
poems by the Rev. H. C. Beeching, of Balliol College. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Beeching contributed some 
pretty lyrics to a volume of verse entitled ‘ Love in Idle- 
ness,’ which made its appearance some two or three years 
ago. He has compiled, too, an anthology of English 
poetry, which has had a favourable reception. At the 
present time Mr. Beeching is engaged in editing the 
“ Leaders of Religion ” series for Messrs. Methuen, — 


Mrs. Mary Brotherton, of Freshwater, has prepared for 
the press a collection of her poems, many of which have 
appeared in Macmillan and other magazines. The title of 
her book will be ‘Rosemary for Remembrance,’ and its 
cover has been specially designed by Mr. Walter West. 
Mrs. Brotherton was a friend of the late Poet Laureate. 


_A new volume of essays by Mr. Frederick Greenwood, 
entitled ‘ Imagination in Dreams,’ will mate be issued by 
Mr. John Lane. 


The Rev. A. J. Carlyle, Fellow na Chaplain of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, is preparing a life of Latimer for the 
“Leaders of Religion” seties. A biography of the great 
Reformer, written from a purely historical standpoint, is 
much wanted. 


Mr. Walter Késnatndi whose ‘ Love pe Quiet Life’ 
has just been published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
has completed a new book, ‘ Tryphena in Love,’ which will 
be published in a new series of stories to be issued by 
Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. Among other contributors 
will be Mr. Guy Boothby, who will write ‘ Thursday Island, 
a Record of Ninety Days; a Story of Life To-day in the 
South Pacific.’ Miss Barlow will also contribute a volume. 
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We understand that Mr. Percy White has written a 
volume for the series of short stories arranged for by 
Messrs. Cassell. 
series. 


The title of Mr. “ Gabriel Setoun’s ” new book is ‘ Sunshine 


and Ha’ar.’ It is shortly to be issued by Mr. John Murray, 
who also published ‘ Barncraig.’ As before, the new book 


concerns the intimate history of a Fife village—the village” 


of Wemyss, indeed, of which Mr. Hepburn is a native. It 
is said that there is small honour in a prophet’s own 
country. ‘Gabriel Setoun, indeed,” said an irate dame; 
‘let him no show his face in Weems! Fine do J ken wha 
he means by Jellowjaws /” 


At one time Mr. Hepburn thought of calling his book 
‘Red Letter Days.’ He meant thereby the days from which 
the wiseacres of the community reckon. They might not 
be great days in themselves, but great they were in the 
estimation of the humble folk amongst which they happened. 
Thus the day of the placing of a minister, the day when 
the boats went down, and that sorrowful one on which they 
brought the bodies home from the great storm—other 
homelier and kindlier days also, are all chronicled, making 
a rubricated calendar for the little fishing village. Me 


A book which should attract the attention of all interested 
in the social and labour movements of the day will be pub. 
lished early in November by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co. It is called ‘Three Months in a Workshop,’ and is a 
translation of a German work, which created a deep impres- 
sion on German public opinion when it appeared a year or 
two ago. Its author, Paul Giéhne, General Secretary of 


the Evangelical Social Congress, describes in the narrative 


his own experiences. A theological student, “having a 


desire to study the ‘social question’ from the standpoint of 


religion and the Church,” he “laid away his student’s gown 
and became a factory hand.” 
machine shops,” he says, ‘‘ I worked eleven hours daily 
among the operatives ; with them I lived as one of them- 
selves; with them I spent my evenings and shared my 
Sunday pleasures.” 
value. Professor R. T. Ely, who introduces the book, 
recommends it to the consideration of his countrymen in 
the United States. It has just as much interest for 
English readers. 


Messrs. Harper Bros. have already secured the American 
rights of the story which Mr. Crockett intends to publish 


during the year 1896. We hear that the price given is one 


of the largest paid during recent years to any British 
author. 


. Mr. Robert Bridges has written a critical monograph on 
Keats as an introduction to a new edition of that poet's 
works, which will be published shortly by Messrs. Lawrence 
and Bullen. We understand that Mr. Bridges’ introduction 
will contain a careful study of the prosody of Keats, and a 
critical survey of his works. Mr. Bridges is the author of 


a treatise on Milton's prosody, published last year by the 
Clarendon Press. 


is ‘ Ballads in Prose,’ by Miss Nora Hopper. 
Mr. White’s book will be the first of the _ 


“In one of the large — 


His social views then have practical — 


A book by a new writer which will shortly be published 
The germs 
of Miss Hopper’s stories are to be found in Celtic mytho- 


logy and folk-lore. 


Mr. Zangwill’s ‘The Master’ will be published in book 


form in America by Messrs. Harper Bros., who have been 
- running the story serially through one of their’ weeklies. - 


Owing to the rule which Mr. Jerome has made with regard 
to serials appearing in Zv-Day, the book cannot oven" in its 
English dress for about six months. 


Professor Cheyne has completed the manuscript of his 
new work. It is a special introduction to the Critical and 
Historical Programmes to the Book of Isaiah, and runs to 
a considerable length. There is still a good deal of it to be 
printed, but it may be issued in December. The publishers 
are Messrs. A. and C. Black. 


Mr. Walter Besant has written a short story, which will 
form the principal feature in the Christmas number of the 
Sketch. 


The new story which Mr. Weyman has written for 7o-Day 
is entitled ‘The Red Cockade,’ and deals, as the title 
suggests, with a somewhat later period of French history 
than Mr. Weyman has as yet touched, namely, the French 
Revolution. 


We hear on the best eutieley that Mr. Du Maurier’s 
‘Trilby’ has sold in America to the extent of 100,000 
copies. It is interesting to compare this sale of the story 
in one volume, at, we think, 1.75 dols., with the sale 
here in three volumes, and which, although no figures are 
published, cannot be much more than 2,000 copies, even if 
it amounts to that. 


Our American correspondent says: “ Dr. Doyle has met 
with a warm reception. He starts his lecturing tour under 
the wing of Major Pond on the toth inst. in the Calvary 
Baptist Church. Dr. MacArthur, the pastor of the church, 
has had the honour of accompanying many eminent men to 
his rostrum in his aay.” 


Mr. Elkin Mathews will publish on Cities 2oth a 
volume entitled ‘Out of Egypt,’ by Percy Hemingway. It 
will be bound in an appropriate cover designed by Mr. 
Gleeson White. 


Mr. John James Piatt and Mrs. Sarah M. B. Piatt, the 
American poet-husband and poet-wife, are visiting in Edin- 
burgh before finally leaving this country to settle per- 
manently in the United States. 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton left London for Liver - 
pool, en route for America, on Wednesday, October 24th. 


Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, who left England last month for 
America, will shortly publish a new volume of short stories. 
The book will consist of six stories—‘ My Cousin Fanny,’ 
‘The Burial of the Suns,’ ‘The Grey-jacket of No. 4,’ ‘ Miss 
Dangerlie’s Roses,’ ‘How the Captain made Christmas,’ 
and ‘ Little Darby ’—and will be published by Ward and 
Lock in this country, and by the Scribners in America... 
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Mr. David Christie Murray has ready for the press a 


new novel entitled ‘This Little World.’ It is a “ study in 
genius,” and deals with the struggles of a country lad who 
became a great painter. 


Mr. John Mackie, the author of ‘ The Devil’s Playground,’ 


to be published in a few days by Mr. Unwin, has had a 
most stirring life. He was for a long time in the wildest 
part of the North West, and Canada has found another 
tongue in him. His book is full of the wildest and most 
interesting adventure, and an edition of it has been got 
ready for the colonies, where a large sale is anticipated. 
Mr. Mackie was for some time in the Mounted Police of 
the Frontier, and had there opportunities of seeing the 
Devil disporting himself on his playground that are granted 
to few. 


Mr. Guy Boothby, whose ‘In Strange Company’ has 
attracted so much attention, has collected into a volume the 
various short stories which have appeared in the Pa// Mall 
Magazine, Macmillan's, To-Day, etc., etc. The book will 
be named ‘ Bushigrams,’ and will be published by Ward, 
Lock and Co. 


Frank Stockton has given both of his new stories, with 
the quaint titles of ‘Love Before Breakfast’ and ‘ As One 
Woman to Another,’ to the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Bret Harte is writing a story of American life and incident 3 


for the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Mr. G. S. Street, the new dramatic critic of the FPa// . 


Mall Gazette, is about to publish through Mr. Heinemann 
a volume entitled ‘ Episodes.’ 


The pretty little series of two-shilling novels that Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. have just started with Marion Craw- 
ford’s ‘ Love in Idleness’ have made quite a hit. It will 
be followed shortly by ‘The Story of Sonny Sahib,’ by 
Sara Jeannette Duncan, and ‘The Rubies of St. Lo,’ by 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 


‘Songs on Stone,’ Mr. Whistler’s series of lithogra- 
phic drawings in colour, to be published in parts containing 
four plates each, will probably not be issued until next year. 


Mr. Burn Murdoch, the author of the interesting new book 
on the Antarctic Seas, belongs to a good Edinburgh 
family—a family which has produced a good many well- 
known doctors and lawyers. He made his début some years 


ago as the illustrator of Mr. Andrew Lang’s charming 


‘ Angling Sketches.’ 


Mr. David Douglas, Edinburgh, has in the press, and will 
shortly issue, another volume of Scotch stories and reminis- 
cences by the Hon. James Inglis, author of ‘ Oor Ain Folk.’ 
The new volume contains many fresh gleanings from the 
field of Scottish character, and will be published under the 
title of ‘The Humour of the Scot ’neath Northern Lights 
and Southern Cross.’ 


Mr. Sala is putting the finishing touches to his long 
expected “ Autobiography.” The two interesting volumes 
of which it is composed should be before the public towards 
the end of next month. 


Mr. Sala has been commissioned to write Messrs. A. and 
C. Black’s ‘ Guide to Brighton.’ 


Messrs. Chatto and’ Windus will publish Mr. Besant’s 


papers on “ Westminster ” in book form after the conclusion 
of the serial run in the Pa// Ma// Magasine. 


Mr. J. Bloundelle Burton, whose story ‘The Hispaniola ~ 


Plate’ is at present running in the S* James’s Budget, has 
been commissioned by Mr. Maden to write a new serial for 
the People. 


The Century Co. have sold to date some 15,000 copies of 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Jungle Book’ in America, and before Christ- 
mas they expect to dispose of twice as many more. As far 
as popularity goes, the book seems fairly on the way to take 
the first place, in spite of the still much sought after ‘“* Alice” 
books. 


The new editor of the /vrtnight/y is Mr. W. L. Courtney. 


(Elliott & Fry. 


MR. W. L., COURTNEY, 


From Photo by} 


Mr. Courtney was formerly editor of Murray's Magazine. 


He retains his post on the Daily Telegraph. 


The author of that delightful story of child life, ‘ Seven 


Little Austtalians,’ has ready two new tales, entitled re- 
spectively ‘Growing up’ (a sequel to ‘Seven Little Aus-. 


tralians’) and ‘The Story of a Baby.’ ‘Seven Little 
Australians’ has, -we hear, been a deserved success, the 
sale in Australia being exceptionally large. 


Readets of the Martin Hewitt stories in the Strand 


Magazine will be glad to hear that they are to be continued. 


in ‘‘another place,” further particulars of which will be 
announced in due course. The seven stories which have 
appeared in the Strand Magazine will be issued in book 
form immediately by Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. 


In January Good Words will enter on its six-and-thirtieth 


year with a strong programme, a new cover designed by Mr.- 
Robert Railton, and, typographically, a brighter and more. 


attractive page. In addition to the serials, Mr. Crockett’s: 


* The Men of the Moss-Hags,” which will be illustrated by’ 


Mr. C. E. Brock, and Mr. Clark Russell’s “‘ Heart of O; 
the programme announces “ Reminiscences of a Publisher,” 
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by Mr: John Murray; “From. the. Organ -Loft,”: by -Dr. 
Bridge, of Westminster; ‘‘ Unpublished Letters. of. Mrs. 
Gaskell, Bernard Barton, and Mary Russell Mitford,” edited 
by Miss. Howitt; “ The. Vicissitudes of Jewels,” by Mr. 


Edwin W. Streeter ; ‘‘ Some Vagaries of Electricity,” by Mr. _ 


W. H. Preece, electrician to the Telegraph Department ; 
‘The Story of St. John, and its Lessons,” a series of twelve 
articles by Dr. James Stalker; and a monthly survey of 
new books. Under the experienced editorship of Dr. 
Donald Macleod, the magazine will adhere to its original 
aim and principles. 


Mr. Heinemann will publish next month ‘Letters and 
Leaves selected from the journals of Edmond and Jules de. 
Goncourt.’ The work will be in two volumes. 


THE BOOKMAN. 


discretion. . With much frankness and cordiality of manner, 
he-was yet a very reserved man. We have read many of. 
his letters, and have marked the almost excessive caution 
with which he speaks of his contemporaries. In the esti- 
mates of his career which have appeared in the American 
press we miss what would be very interesting, an authorita- 
tive account of his work as a medical man. It was to his’ 
duties as a physician and teacher that his best energies were 
given..No doubt’ the result of them appears in his best 
known books. So good an authority as Dr. Lauder Brun- 
ton has. said that Dr. Holmes’ novels are correct and 
authoritative statements of the doctrine of Heredity; but 
Holmes, whose good taste never failed him, was very care- 
fal to restrict and disguise the medical element as far as 
possible, 


BIRTHPLACE OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


It is true that the late Mr. John Underhill undertook 
a catalogue of Sir Frederick Leighton’s pictures, but had 
not even begun it at his death. It has been placed in the 
hands of Mr. E. Rhys, and will, we believe, be ready by. 
the opening of the Academy in May next. 


The death of Oliver Wendell Holmes, which took place 
at Boston on October 7th, is a landmark in the literary his- 
tory of America. With him has gone the last survival of 
the great American men of letters. ‘The literature of the 
United States touched its highest point when the A4//antic 
Monthly was published, and of the contributors to that 
magazine Holmes was perhaps the most popular and attrac- 
tive. It was he who suggested the title. Some time ago 
we published an elaborate analysis of Dr. Holmes’ literary 
work, and there is nothing to be added to it. He was no 
small figure in this country, but in America his personality 
was most influential. He was a Bostonian of the finest 
type, and from the name of Boston that of Holmes can 
never more be disjoined. We may safely predict that his 
autobiography when published will be pre-eminent for its 


MONTHLY REPORT OF THE WHOLESALE 
BOOK TRADE. 


SEPTEMBER 16 TO OCTOBER 20, 1894. 

Trade appears to be in a fairly satisfactory state. School 
requirements have been met, the demand in that depart- 
ment having been good, although there is still the fact of 
diminished prices staring one in the face. Foreign and 
Colonial trade has been good and steady, there being little 
change throughout the period indicated above. 

The publishing season is now well advanced, and book- 
sellers are busy completing their stocks for the Christmas 
trade. As far as can be gathered, the trade anticipates an 
improvement on last year. They may be justified in doing 
this, as there appear to be indications of better times. The 
system of publishing books at a nett price has gained 
ground, but the retail are still divided on the question. 
The public, however, seems satisfied, which is, after all, the 
real test. 

Illustrated books are appearing in grand array. There 
are very few coloured ones, the public taste being for process 
blocks or first-class wood engraving. 
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Among magazines the more recently established illustrated 
issues, such as S/rand and Pail Mall, are beginning to 
reduce the numbers of some of riper years. Exclusively 
literary periodicals and reviews remain unaffected. Novels 
are still in great request. They have certainly never been 
bought so freely as at the present time. Hall Caine, 
Anthony Hope, R. L. Stevenson, W. Black, R. D. Black- 
more, and Stanley Weyman are in the first rank at the 
moment of writing. ‘Heavenly Twins’ and ‘Ships that 
Pass in the Night’ still move, but must at last be omitted 
from the list of leading books. 

Boys’ books are appearing in good numbers, and are got 
up as well as ever. The best authors are employed, and 
the best artists are entrusted with the illustrations. Henty 
as an author leads easily, while considerable attention is 
being directed to Professor Church’s matchless classical 
stories. Fairy tales are in strong array, and are selling 
freely. They are being produced in a more sumptuous 
style than ever. 


List of principal works now in favour :— 


Green Carnation (The). 3s. 

Manxman (The). By Hall Caine. 6s. 

Lourdes. By E. Zola. 3s. 6d, 

Prisoner of Zenda (The). By Anthony Hope. 3s. 6d. 
Ebb Tide. By R. L. Stevenson. 6s. 

People of the Mist (The). ‘By H. R. Haggard. 6s. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, By I. Maclaren. 6s. 
Perlycross. By R. D. Blackmore. 6s. 

When London Burned.. By G. A. Henty. 6s. 


Fall of Athens (The). By Professor Church. §s. 
Lilac Sunbonnet (The). By S. R. Crockett. 6s. 
My Lady Rotha. By S. J. Weyman. 6s. 

A Lost Ideal. By A. Swan. 3s. 6d. 

We Three and Troddles. By R. Andom. 3s. 6d. 
My First Book. By W. Besant and others. 7s. 6d. 
Bill Nye’s History of the United States. 3s. 6d. 
Kensington Palace. By Emma Marshall. 53s. 
Bells (The) of Is. By F. B. Meyer. 2s. 6d. 

Poems. By A. L. Gordon. 6s. 

Great War (The) in 1897. By W. Le Queux. 6s. 
Tennyson. By S.A. Brooke. 7s. 6d. 

Tennyson’s Poems. 7s. 6d. 

Social Evolution. By B. Kidd. tos. net. 

Songs, Poems, and Verses. By Lady Dufferin. 12s. 
Czar and Sultan. By A. Forbes. tos. 6d. 

Use of Life (The). By Sir J. Lubbock. 3s, 6d. 
Life of Sir J. Astley. 6s. 

Life of J. Macgregor (Rob Roy). 153s. 

Parish Councils. By J. H. Stone. 2s. 6d. 


WEEKLY STATEMENT OF THE WHOLESALE Book TRADE. 


Week ending 

Sept. 22.—Home trade good, and free inquiry for all classes of 
educational works. Foreign and colonial trade 

steady all round. 

Sept. 29.—A little easier towards the close, but still as good as 
recent years. Foreign and colonial well main- 
tained. 

Oct. 6.—Still keeping up well, and orders are being booked for 
the season's publications as fast as samples are’ 
ready. Foreign steady, but colonial continues 
active. 

Oct. 13.—A slight lull at commencement,, but improved and 
finished well. Foreign and colonial both steadier. 

Oct. 20.—A fairly busy week finishing without change. Foreign 


steady, colonial more active, especially South 
Africa. 


THE READER. . 


FINE WEATHER. 


(ACHILL, SUMMER, 1894.) 


THE sun as clear as a raindrop of fire slipt under the say this night, 

That was still as the floor of the skies lyin’ smoothened over wid light, 

And niver an oar’s dip on it, nor a sail but maybe a white gull’s wing— 

Ah sure not at all, not at all, I was thinkin’ of no such a thing. 

If the ships of the world sailed around us, like a cloud-wrathe beltin’ the sun, 
Musha, who on the Inish ’ud look where they lay? unless on’y that one 

Could just swim up agin thro’ the waves wid the loadin’ she had safe an’ sound, 
So we'd see ’twas no more than an ugly dhrame that the childer were dhrowned. 
To tell you the truth, I was thinkin’ that a cloud might be soon comin’ by, 
Weeny and white, for a sign that the rest were gatherin’ an’ darkenin’ anigh, 
But I’m watchin’ the len’th of the day, that seems long since the childer went, 
An’ there’s sorra a breath on the blue—we must bide a while yet content. 


II. 


I hear the folks sayin’ down yonder that I’ve little enough to do 

To be wishin’ away the fine weather, ere the summer’s rightly thro’; 

Sez Widdy Rourke: “ He’s asthray in his mind since they lost the little colleen, 
So his talk is sthrange.” But they're sthrange themselves, or they’d know the way it’s been. 
For, arrah now, is it aught else but the fau’t of this wary fine weather 

Laves the Inish all disolit and lone, when the young ones throop off together? 
After the harvestin’ work they go in the fields that are rep an’ mown 

Far off on I dunno what townland—I’d as lief ’twas all wet bog and stone. 
And always the saison they quit the long days such a shinin’ ‘ill keep, 

The dark of the night scarce houlds room for a bit of a dhrame in your sleep, 
Ere the cocks ‘ill crowin’, an’ the hole in the wall’s like an eye blinkin’ in, 
And you wake an’ forgit she’s away, and next minute remimber agin. 

But the sorra a step they set back while the summer sun’s in the skies, 

So its heat has a heart of could, and its light flares the dark in our eyes, 

For lost we are, missin’ the young an’ the strong that have left us behind, 
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Wee imps wid no wit to heed aught, and ould fools that have looked themselves blind ; 
Till there’s ne’er a fut stirrin’ on Achill can better than totter or creep, 
And och then but the lonesome road runs long, ay ay, an’ the hill lifts steep. 


III. 
We wouldn’t ha’ let them away good or bad if we’d done what was right; 
There’s no tellin’ where childer ‘ill go, when you trust them out of your sight ; 
You may think they’ve all manner of sinse, an’ be wond’rin’ the way they’re grown, 
Yet liker than not they’ll get playin’ some quare foolish thrick of their own, 
An’ be lost ere you know. Sure we'd niver a doubt, and they startin’ that day, 
They'd cross safe in the big sailin’ boat up to Westport, the width of the bay ; 
What ’ud ail them, wid wather an’ win’ keepin’ quite as a baste lyin’ down? 
But the next thing we heard they’d capsized her, wid Norah on board her to dhrown. 
IV. 
It’s many a throuble slips by us wid on’y a hairsbreadth between ; 
Just a word ’ud ha’ kep’ her that mornin’, but now thro’ black night we might keen, 
An’ she'll heed us no more than yon rock in the foam heeds the saygull’s cry. 
There was some of the lads was as plased to be goin’ as young birds to fly, 
An’ discoorsin’ of all they’d a chance to be seein’; but Norah’d ha’ stayed 
If we’d bid her, an’ welcome. I'm thinkin’ the crathur was three parts afraid, 
Thravellin’ off all her lone. And what tuk her to go was her mind bein’ bent 
To earn us a thrifle would help when the could come agin us, and the rent; 
And she’d talk of the full of me pipe, and her mother’s odd grain of tay, 
But we knew she’d be starved if she stayed, so, God guide us, we let her away. 
And the last thing she done, she went round wid meself to our bit of ould shed, 
Where the black hin was hatchin’ her clutch, an’ she seen if the crathur’d been fed. 
So the two of us stood lookin’ over the wall while she picked up her bit, 
Thinkin’ different things. And sez Norah: “She’s better than ten days to sit ; 
But afore I’ve the chance to get home, ’tis grand chucks they'll be growin’, plase God.” 
Och that come in me thoughts when I seen them this mornin’ about on the sod, 
Half a score of them, peckin’ an’ pipin’, an’ skytin’ all manner of ways, 
Wid th’ ould hin stumpin’ on thro’ the lot of them, high-fut, as proud as you plase. 
For thinks I: “Sure them scuts of black balls might ha’ time to swell up by our door 
To the size of the aigles that roost in the clouds and the sun on Slievemore, 
Ere we'll see Norah home; ay, she’s dhrowned in the say lyin’ bright there an’ blue ”— 
So I thought in me mind, but I felt in me heart that it couldn’t be true. 
V. 
I remimber the time me poor father was tuk on us, a great while ago, 
And we waked him an’ buried him—Heaven be his bed—in Dugort down below ; 
An’ then back wid us home to th’ ould house, that was sthrange-like an’ still when we came; 
And I said to meself he was gone, but I thought he’d be there all the same. 
Till I streeled out at sunsettin’, round to the field where we'd broken the lea, 


’ That's a quare long stiff pull ’gin the steep of the hill, and ‘twas often I'd see 


Where he follied th’ ould horses, nid-noddin’ their heads to the sky on the ridge, 
Wid their big feet all thramplin’ together in pairs as they turned at the idge 
Of the headland. So there lay the plough in its furrow, laned over on one side, 
Wid its handle-crooks lookin’ to feel in the air for the grip that ’ud guide ;. 
An’ sez I to meself: ‘He'll ne’er hould them agin till the whole world rusts red.” 
An’ wid that, of a suddint, I couldn’t say how, but I knew he was dead. 

VI. 
But sure what would I see or hear tell could persuade me this summer’ll slip past, 
And no chance to set eyes on the childer an’ Norah, the crathur, at last ? 
Sure, why else would we watch for the days gettin’ dark, an’ the fields turnin’ black, 
An’ the win’ keenin’ could, if it warn’t for a sign they were soon comin’ back ? 
Troth, it’s rael unnathural ould talk that long sorry I’d be to believe, 
For the latest that ever they stayed, they were home agin come Holy Eve; 
And now Lady Day’s by, there’s no terrible time to be waitin’ at all, 
Tho’ it lags like an ass wid a load lettin’ on it’s not able to crawl, 
And some whiles when you’re wakin’ at night, or sittin’ alone in the sun, 
You'll misdoubt it stands still; yet for sartin, they’re nigher every hour we get done; 
That’s just raison an’ sinse. But she’s wantin’ the wit, I keep tellin’ the wife, 
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That consaits she’s as apt to be seein’ them come any day of her life, 
Till she’s never quit hearin’ the step, thinkin’ Norah’s run up our boreen— 
She’d a right to know better, when, look where you will, not a cloud’s to be seen. 


VII. 
For the young ones have always the notion we're sparin’ them ready enough & 
In the clear plisant weather that smoothes over everythin’ ugly and rough, 
Wid the warmth on the shore, and the light on the say. Ay, bedad they think wrong ; 
How’d they tell that the days they ne’er see do be cruel lonesome and long? 
So the shine of the sun, where they sez to themselves we'll be sittin’ content, i 
Shuts us out of their minds in a manner, as if it was bound to purvent _ 
Harm from happenin’ us here; and it’s aisy forgettin’ your folks for a while, 
If you dhread them no mischief, but, faith, if you do, every step seems a mile 
That you tread beyond raich, wid the fear in your heart like the tug of a tether 
To choke you back home. An’ the childer know well when we're gettin’ bad weather 
It’s the hard times on Achill, wid mists on the say, an’ polthogues on the land, 
An’ the blasts risin’ up in your face like a wall you can’t touch wid your hand, 
When the turf’s melted down in the bog, an’ the praties washed out of the earth, 
An’ the floor’s like the baich wid the tide flowin’ in, and a lough on the hearth, i 
An’ the win’ fit to reive off th’ ould thatch like dhry laves off the roof of a wood, ; 
Till all’s flooded an’ flitthered, an’ nothin’ you’ve left that’s a thraneen of good. _ 
So the childer’ll be fretted to hear the storm risin’, wherever they are— 
Some folk sez wid the Saints, an’ it’s maybe no lie, but that’s terrible far— 
An’ they'll think how it’s home agin, lendin’ a hand here, be rights they should be. 
Sure now Norah’s the greatest opinion at all of her mother an’ me; 
If she knew we were perished an’ starved, and herself livin’ happy apart, 
All the say’s waves rolled over her head wouldn’t dhrown the grief out of her heart. 


VIII. 
So the next time the storm takes to rise an outrageous loud whillaballoo, 
I know well enough anyway what poor Norah’ll be safe to go do; 
Ay, she wouldn’t bide aisy, the win’ ‘ll turn her home, as it dhrives in a wave, 
Tho’ she’s come where the highest you could name are the people she’s bound to ax lave. q 
Our Lady herself it might be, wid heaven’s blue in the folds of her gown, & 
And a glimmerin’ of stars flown together, an’ lit on her head in a crown, a 
And Norah’s her screed of red skirt, and her mother’s ould little black shawl, 
Goin’ barefut—no matther for that, she’ll make bould an’ spake up to them all, - 
An’ be thankin’ them kindly, no fear but she will, she’s a mannerly child, : 
An’ she'll tell them she’s wanted at home now the saison’s got stormy and wild— 
Ah, since ever you left us, acushla, we're wantin’ the sight of your face— 
An’ she'll say there’s not one but herself to be doin’ a turn in our. place, 
For*her mother’s complainin’ this long while, and her father’s gone failed like and ould, bot 
An’ she’s ’fraid of her life they’ll be gettin’ their death in the wet an’ the could; ms 
But if aught went agin them, an’ she far away, sure the heart of her’d break. * 
Then the rest of the childer’d be sayin’ : Thrue for her, aich word that she’d spake ; ; 
An’ the sorra a sowl’d bid them lave us all desolit here an’ forlorn— 
Ay, the storm’s our best chance in the world, and it’s comin’ as sure as we’re born. 


IX. 
That's the raison I’ll watch a while yet, for the haze might be gatherin’ to night, 
If twas on’y a breath, it’s a grand sign for win’, or a cloud trailin’ white 
On the dark of the ridge, caught an’ tore into flakes like sheep’s wool on a wall— 
Then we'd have a good chance; but some folk ’ill keep hopin’ wid no chance at all, 
Like Nell Flynn that goes callin’ her sons to come back, mopin’ round on the shore, 
And herself there, that has me annoyed hearin’ steps runnin’ up to the door. 
Och, it’s cross wid the crathur I be, an’ she ailin’ and wantin’ the wit; 
Howane’er, when we've Norah agin, every throuble in our lives we'll forgit. 
And it won’t be so long now, plase God, till a change ’ill be comin’. Some day 
The sun ‘ill be lost overhead afore ever it drops in the say, 
An’ the moanin’ away o’er the wather'll come near till it roars and it raves, 
For the win’ ‘ll grip the lan’ an’ get swirlin’ it round in the clouds an’ the waves, 
An’ the storm ’ill lep out on us, ragin’ an’ wild, thro’ the mists an’ the foam, 
Blindin’, an’ deafenin’, an’ takin’ our breath—an’ bringin’ the childer home. 


JANE BaRLow. 
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MR. J. M. BARRIE’S BOOKS. 

Some books I am anxious to forget, and with reason— 

my lean bank-book, the butcher’s too plump pass- 
book, the tax-collector’s curious little bent-backed, oblong 
note-book, which he keeps tossing over and over discon- 
tentedly at the front door, as if to say that he is quite well 
aware that in this particular house you would do him if you 
could. Further, I want to forget the book, which the editor 
wants reviewed, but which I -have grown to hate like poison 
for its way of looking at me from the shelf. Why is it— 
let us ask the men of superfluous wisdom—that so scon as 
a book comes in which one has willy-nilly to read, a subtle 
resentment stirs swiftly, quickening into active dislike in the 
breast? I think we like the books best that we buy at the 
railway terminus and pay the full price for. We read them 
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dourly in order to get our money’s worth out of them. 
This is somehow an argument against discount booksellers, 

But there are other books I am also anxious to forget, 
and for other but equally good reasons. Among these are 
Sir Walter’s, those of Mr. Stevenson, and above all, Mr. 
Barrie’s—of which last I am now bidden discourse in my 
own way. 

I seem perpetually to be sending a plumbline down into 
the shallows of an imperfect memory to see how much of my 
favourite books the kindly tide has sccured away. I even set 
examination papers to myself, as thus: ‘ What did Coun- 
sellor Pleydell say to Dandie Dinmont when he met him at 
the stair-foot ? Give a description of Tully-Veolan, with an 
excursus on the state of the gate-posts crowned by the Bear 
of Bradwardine, (a) before, and (4) after, the occupation of 
the castle by the English troops.” 

Or the question which stirs me has reference to the physi- 
cal temperature of the heroes of certain other books. ‘State 
whether in your opinion Messrs. Balfour and Breck, or Mr. 
Hawkins and the Captain, were hotter and more uncomfort- 
able on the top of the rock in the glen, or in the enclosure of 


the stockade respectively? What was the exact composi- 
tion and interpretation of the letter set in John B. Maccoll’s 
window at the village of Koalisnacoan? ‘Trace the various 
adventures of Mr. A. Breck’s father's silver button, and 
state of what in your opinion the threads were com- 
posed which Allan pulled out when the button was cut 
off.” 

Or it may be (and this happens generally when I am very 
tired) that I examine myself hopefully upon the doings of 
yet other and more retiring folk. 

“ State carefully (so from ancient habit I put it to myself), 
on what occasions (1) Sanders Elshioner and (2) Hendry 
went to the pig-stye, for what purposes, and why did one 
‘scratch’ and the other ‘ poke’ the animal? Also which 
poked the pig, and how often ?” 

If I am able to answer all ‘these questions instantly and 
satisfactorily, a deep melancholy falls upon me, and I glance 
more kindly at the editor’s shelf of new and uncut tales. 
Seldom do I read new books unless I can remember the old 
altogether too well. But if I detect a hopeful hesitancy in 


_recalling how many children were in ‘I’nowehead’s pew 


on the day when they sang, 


“ Jerusalem like a city is 
Compactly built together,” 


I am glad with an exceedingly satisfied joy ; and if I forget 
who it was that accompanied Gavin when he went to “ put it 
to Mag Lownie,” I am as glad as if the morning’s post had 
brought me two cheques—or at least, not to put the matter 
quite so strongly, the feeling of satisfaction is certainly 
similar in kind, though possibly somewhat less acute. 

There is a curious, ill-looking, squat-shaped little book 
somewhere on my top shelves bound up with other collec- 
teana of its year of publication, which relates how a certain 
number of excellent people might be persuaded that they 
would be “ Better Dead” for the sake of the race. I am 
satisfied that for me at least Mr. Barrie’s books are “ Better 
Forgotten ”—because then—why, then, there they are all to 
be read over again. 

Or at least scarcely all—for mostly I read in two of them, 
with choosings here and there from the other three. The 
three I select from are ‘When a Man’s Single,’ the divine 
pipe-reek book, ‘ My Lady Nicotine,’ and (reluctant am I to 
say it), that fine true book, ‘The Little Minister.’ The first 
two (Thrums) chapters of ‘When a Man’s Single,’ and the 
last—the performances of the immortal nephew in ‘My 
Lady Nicotine,’ and the first half of ‘The Little Minister, 
are my choice, and the selection reveals rather the 
limitations of the reader than those of the writer. For others 
whose judgments I would trust before my own, manifest and 
uphold precisely opposite likings. But let me to the other 
two books which, like a little girl’s best doll, I have kept to 
the end. I would have a copy of either of them lying along 
with a box of cigarettes within reach of every armchair in the 
house. For I know how a house should be arranged if 
people would only leave things alone. But alas! they never 
will. 

The late Mr. Robert Wodrow, of Eastwood, was of 
opinion that the Scriptures would be part of the entertain- 
ment of heaven. ‘At least,” he says, discriminatingly, ‘I 
am sure that the great things in them will!” 
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So if we do- not read Mr. Barrie where Wodrow hoped to 
read the Scriptures, of a verity his best things are fitted to 
make much of our best entertainment here below. 

The delightful ‘Idylls’ and the famous ‘Window’ are 
victual for kings. Indeed, kings rarely get meat and drink 
half so good. Mr. Barrie keeps his cup lying beside the 
well of pathos. It is to him a drinking fount, not a bath. 
He does not wallow in it like Mr. Kipling’s buffalo bull in 
the mud. But the feeling is there, that one may drink as 
one drinks caller water from a village spring. Nor is the 
vessel other than fitting—not like that dish (as it is related 
in an excellent tramping paper in last month’s A/acmil/an), 
which a canny Scotswoman gave the writer to drink from, 
with the compliment, “I keep the tinnie for tramp bodies. 
It saves bowls ”—or words to that effect. 

If Mr. Barrie does not give us butter in a lordly dish, 


exactly, he gives us at least homely scones and crisp farles 


of Angus cake on an ashet, clean as even Leeby’s deft hands 
could make it. Mr. Barrie steals our hearts by means 
the simplest—indeed, just in the way our own bairns get 
round us, taking the strings of our feelings in their hands— 
or as babes grasp at a finger, holding with a palpable 
feather-weight that we cannot break. So. we love the 
singer of Thrums epics, with his Virgilian sense of the tears 
in mortal things, just because we cannot help it. 

Mr. Barrie is like that king of France who kept back the 
deluge by getting himself named the ‘‘ Well. Beloved,” with 
this difference, that the writer of the ‘Window’ deserves the 


title. Yet I read oftenest in the ‘Idylls,’ because there is - 


no forlorn laying away of all the beloved—Jess, Hendry, 
Leeby, among the standing stones on the windy hill; and, 
above all, no Jamie going over the commonty, looking 
behind him like a hunted thing. For as I read the 
‘Window,’ I am haunted by the ‘thought of these two 
chapters at the end of the book, and they weigh on my 
heart like going into a house where in one of the white un- 
entered rooms a babe lies dead. 

There is a book by the author of ‘ Typze ’ and ‘ Omoo,’ 
wherein is (or rather was) a description of a punishment at 
sea with cat-o’-nine-tails. I liked the book, and wished to 
continue to read in it; but that chapter daunted me. So I 
carefully tore it out—foolishly also, for the lacking leaves 
made a place for the volume to open at, and I remembered 
more clearly than ever. So I had to get rid of it. I gave 
it toa library. In a week the librarian wrote a polite note 
to say that he had been collating the “ book of travel,” and 
regretted that he had found it to be imperfect. (What 
business have librarians with the insides of books, anyway ?) 
He was sure that I must have been unaware of this. Perhaps 
I would see my way to presenting them with a new copy. 
He was mistaken. I knew it perfectly. . But I sent instead 
a set of the works of A.L.O.E., and I believe the librarian 
is at present usefully employed in collating these. However, 
he has had time to return me the imperfect work of Mr. 
Herman Melville. Happily there is a bridge of sorts near 
at hand, and a river. I, dropped Mr. Melville in, and 
thought, “There is an end of you!” On the next day but 
one a very raggetty little boy came to the front door. He 
had a bleached book in his hand, and the look in his eye 
meant sixpence. Alas! the ‘White Jacket’ had had my 
name on it. (Moral: Never write your name on your own 


books.) But I have the better of the thing at last. Darkly 
at dead of night I buried it—deep, very deep—in a 
remote quarter of the shrubbery. 

But this is an excursus, and has nothing to do with Mr. 
Barrie, but it is just these unrelated things which make 
literature—and help to cover the paper. 

So, as I say, I like to read the ‘ Idylls’ best. I love, for 
instance, the sound of the wire when the birds lighted on it 
in the frosty morning ; and I am not deeply concerned if, in 
the light of many other things in the book, the period was 
too early for the introduction of wire fences and Oxonian 


inspectors. The schoolmaster’s hens, which he took into. 


the lonely schoolhouse on the day after Wester Lunny’s 
lassie made the notable announcement that Glen Quharity 
school would no longer keep, “ because she wasna comin’ 
the morn,” are dear to me as my wife’s second cousins. I like 
them very well, but with a finely modified, once-removed joy. 
I am glad that I do not live in the kitchen whose floor they 
diversified at long range by dropping their feathers upon 
it from the baulks. ' 

Again, at the corner of the square I stand and watch the 
Quakerish maids go by to their Saturday night shopping, 
and I slap my knee as I think of a good thing I might have 
said to the one who passed last but three. 

So ’tis easy to see what a great thing it is to forget Mr. 
Barrie’s books, in order that one may begin and go over the 
whole from the beginning. It even pleasures you to find 
that he says the same thing over and over again, as though 
he had forgotten it himself. There is time enough to forget 
anything in quiet-moving Thrums. 

- But it has just struck me that I have quite forgotten the 
end of that greatest of all Mr. Barrie’s chapters, the ‘ Tale of 
a Glove.’ This is surely good reason enough for cutting 
short this ramble of appreciation. In which pious logic I 
hope the editor will agree with me. Any way I shall cease 
from troubling, and read it over again. 

S. R. Crockett. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


.VIL—To tHE ALLEGED SIGNING OF THE CATHOLIC 
LEAGUE. 


eo not altogether flattering, concerning Mary’s 

devotion to Darnley, were in circulation long before 
their marriage on the zgth of July. One of the priests 
assured Randolph that they were privately married in Holy- 
rood Palace, on the gth of July, not above seven persons 
being present ; but neither then nor at the time of the public 
marriage, does he appear to have given the story full credit. 
Lingard, however, accepts it, as at once true and as an 
adequate explanation of their “supposed harlotry.” But 
from his standpoint it should hardly be satisfactory, as the 
Papal dispensation did not arrive in Edinburgh until the 
22nd of July, the day on which the banns were proclaimed. 
In the previous April, De Silva, indeed, heard that the 
marriage had actually taken place. A few days later 
Darnley’s mother, who looked “ upon the business as done,” 
sent word to De Silva that now she had no doubt. Miss 
Strickland believes in this earlier private marriage, and fixes 
on the second week of April, as the time when ‘it took place 
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in Rizzio’s apartment in Stirling Castle; and explains that 
it was only after “she was united to him by the holy ties 
which sanctioned such demonstrations, that she took upon 
herself the tender office of his nurse, that she kept her wake- 
ful vigils by his restless pillow.” 

Not until after the public marriage had been celebrated 
did the Pontiff think fit to inform the Cardinals at Rome 
“that he had granted a dispensation for the marriage of the 
Queen of Scots with a certain Englishman, her kinsman, 
receiving their promise that they would defend the Catholic 
religion to the utmost of their power.” When the dispensa- 
tion arrived, Mary was sending out proclamations to be 
made at the market crosses, assuring her subjects that she 
had not intended to impede or molest them in the use of 
their religion, as had been untruly reported by “ diverse 
wickit, ungodlie, and seditious personis,” to her great grief, 
many having causelessly taken up arms. The opposition to 
the marriage is regarded by such writers as Professor 
Aytoun and Mr. Skelton as the result of a long-standing 


plot against Mary; but they differ somewhat in the motives — 


they assign. 

It is not possible, in Mr. Skelton’s opinion, “ to hold that 
Moray was in earnest, when he opposed the Lennox 
marriage on the plea that religion was in peril.” On this 
point Mr. Skelton is very emphatic ; and, in his seeming 
anxiety to blacken Murray, runs the risk of being deemed 
as unscrupulous as the English Queen whom ke so heartily 
despises. ‘‘ There is,” he says, “the best evidence—evi- 
dence under his own hand—that until won over by Elizabeth 
he ridiculed the notion that either father or son could be a 
danger to the state.” Yet all he can produce is an irrel- 
evant extract from Murray’s letter to Cecil, of 13th July, 
1564, concerning Elizabeth’s dishonourable and crooked 
device to prevent Lennox going to Scotland. The extract 
has no reference whatever to Darnley, and its climax is that 
there was no reason on religious grounds to fear his father’s 
return to Scotland, even’ “if he had the greatest subject of 
this realm joined to him.” On the next page of his ‘ Mary 
Stuart,’ Mr. Skelton says :— Moray, after telling his 
sister with laborious hypocrisy that he durst not consent 
to her marriage with one ‘who he could not assure 
himself would set forth Christ’s true religion,’ left the Court, 
and crossed the Firth to Lochleven.” As this interview 
took place at Stirling, Murray did not require to cross the 
Firth to get to Lochlever ; it might be questioned, too, if 
he left the Court so hurriedly as Mr. Skelton’s words imply ; 
but these are trifling inaccuracies, and such a word painter 
should perhaps be allowed some latitude. 

The charge of “ laborious hypocrisy,” however, belongs to 
a different category, and ought not to have been made un- 
less it could be clearly established. How does Mr. Skelton 
establish it? A few pages further on, he again quotes the 
same words from Murray’s answer to Mary, and then adds 
the remarkable sentence, “I have sad already that his pre- 
tended zeal for Protestantism was a mask; if further proof 
were needed it is supplied by what now took place.” As 
Mr. Skelton’s bare assertion cannot be taken as evidence in 
such a matter, it may be well to look at the “further proof,” 
which he apparently considers almost unnecessary. Murray, 
he says, “ had risen in arms against his sister because she 
had elected to marry Darnley; he now returned to make 


Darnley king, and that there might be no mistake, either 
then or afterwards, the shameful bargain was reduced to 
writing. These are the articles to which Moray set his 
hand :—‘ The Earl of Moray shall,’” etc. The articles as 
given by Mr. Skelton need not be quoted here. It is enough 
to state that he does not, as his language implies, give the 
articles themselves ; but merely a summary--an imperfect, 
a dishonest summary! In the articles signed at Newcastle 
on 2nd March, 1565-6, by Murray and the other lords act- 
ing with him, and also in those signed by Darnley, the 
safety of the Protestant religion was specially provided for ; 
but Mr. Skelton does not give the slightest hint of this. 
Had he done so, where would have been the proof of the 
“laborious hypocrisy”? It may be charitably hoped that 
Mr. Skelton borrowed his version of the “articles ” at second 
or third hand. He need not, however, have ignored 
the statement in the continuation of Knox’s ‘ History, 
that Murray and the other Protestant lords had offered 
freely to consent to the marriage, on condition that Mary 
would in Parliament establish Protestantism and abolish 
the mass. 

The thorough suppression of the rising led by the Pro- 


testant lords was greatly due to Mary’s promptitude and 


energy—perhaps also to her duplicity. Much as Knox was 
opposed to her, bitterly as he could write against her, he 
could not help admiring her pluck. His pen is recognisable 
in the description of the vehement tempest of wind and 
rain, through which her troops marched with great difficulty 
and no little danger, and amid which “albeit the most 
part waxed weary, yet the Queen’s courage encreased 
manlike so much that she was ever with the fore- 
most.” 

Not only did Mary proclaim immediately before her 
marriage, that, as it had never entered her mind to hinder 
her people in the free use of their religion, so in future they 
should “ nocht be inquietit in that behalf; ” but in Septem- 
ber she issued two proclamations—one to convince her 
subjects that the real object of the Protestant lords was to 
administer the government, that their cry of religion was only 
a cloak; the other, to assure the lieges that she was anxious 
to hold a Parliament to give perfect security to those pro- 
fessing the religion which she found universally standing at 
her return. Her next Parliament was very unexpectedly 
extinguished ; but, in writing to Archbishop Beaton, she 
mentioned a preliminary step actually taken, “ tending to 
have done some good anent restoring the auld religion.” 
And in January she wrote to Pius the Fifth that the requests 
of his predecessor, Pius the Fourth, would have been carried 
out, but for the many enemies of her religion, who had 
hitherto thwarted her efforts. Now, however, some of her 
enemies are in exile, some in her hands; and although 
“their fury, and the great necessity in which they are 
placed, urges them on to attempt extreme measures”; 
nevertheless, “if God and your Holiness (whose cause we 
are fighting) be with us, by your help we will leap over the 
wall.” The Bishop of Dunblane, her ambassador, told the 
Pontiff that Mary and Darnley since their marriage had been 
kept in perpetual agitation, ‘‘ for no cause whatever save 
this, that they would not deviate one single hair’s-breadth 
from their obedience to the See of Rome.” 

This Bishop was well fitted to urge Mary’s claims on his 
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Holiness, for, only a few months before, he had borne to 
her the earnest requests and promises of Pius the Fourth. 
These were of no dubious nature—“ It would be an easy 
matter for her to purge both Scotland and England from 
heresy, and to restore the Catholic religion to its earlier 


dignity and splendour ;” there were Catholics ‘“‘ who would ; 


willingly give all their resources and all their energies for 
such an object ;” there were “also foreign troops who would 
help as long as their help was needed ;” and, when the war 
was begun, the money which he was to contribute would not 
be kept in distant Rome, but in Antwerp or Paris.* Mary 
did not now plead in vain for substantial aid. 

The dramatic story of Murray’s interview with Elizabeth, 
on the 23rd of October, 1565, as related by Sir James 
Melville, is well known ; but as told by De Silva to Philip, 
and by the English Council to their Ambassador at the 
French Court, it is far less humiliating for Murray. 
Melville’s version having had a long start in type retains its 
hold, even where it is clearly in error. His assertion that 
the Spanish as well as the French Ambassador was present 
has not only been repeated by Keith, Robertson, Chalmers, 
Lingard, Bell, Strickland, Caird, Petit, and Hill Burton, 
but by Mignet and Hosack who refer to De Silva’s letter. 
The Spanish Ambassador received his account from Eliza- 
beth, who would not minimise her supposed exculpation. 
Yet it contains nothing implying that Murray formally con- 
fessed that she had not encouraged the enterprise of the 
Scots lords ; nor does the report sent by the English Privy 
Council to Smith. Sinfully silent Murray seems to have 
been under Elizabeth’s denunciation, staggered perhaps by 
her audacity and depressed by the bad fortune of his party ; 
but, according to the continuation of Knox’s ‘ History,’ 
after the French Ambassador withdrew, he told her plainly 
enough, that, whatever she had intended in her heart, her 
Ambassador and familiar servants had promised in her name 
to assist them, and they also had her own handwriting in 
confirmation. 

Melville’s narrative is by no means toned down in Mr. 
Skelton’s hands. Indeed, in his opinion, Murray, while in 
England, “behaved like a beaten hound,” and “the depta 
of baseness to which he fell almost exceeds belief ;” for, 
“not content with writing to Elizabeth to intercede for him 
with Mary, not content with writing to Mary herself, he 
actually addressed a letter to Rizzio imploring him to exert 
his good offices with the Queen on his behalf, and promis- 
ing that he would always be his friend.” This Rizzio 
episode is thus given by Mr. Skelton as an undoubted fact, 
in his beautifully got-up ‘ Mary Stuart’; but in previously 
making the same charge in his ‘ Maitland of Lethington,’ it 
was heralded with the words, “if we are to believe Mel- 
ville” ; and he had declared that “every statement” made 
by Melville “ must, when necessary or practicable, be traced 
back to its source.” To show his own instability, perhaps, 
he returns to his former uncertainty in his new edition of 
‘Lethington.’ To show his impartiality, he might have 
paralleled Melville’s statement by Spottiswoode’s, that, “ of 
all others,” Lethington “most fawned on this Italian.” 

* It is only fair to Mary to state, that, according to the report of 
the Jesuit Priests, part of her answer was to the effect, “ that she 
could not stain her hands with the blood of her subjects.” And Sir 


James Melville says that she was naturally more inclined to mercy 
than rigour. 


Better still, he might have shown that Murray did not alto- 
gether behave ‘‘like a beaten hound,” when he warned 
Randolph not to incur further suspicion, for his sake, at 
the Scotch court; or when he stated to Cecil that the grief 
of his heart was for the other Scots lords at Newcastle, 
especially for Rothes. 

That Mary joined the Catholic League before the murder 
of Rizzio has been affirmed by Principal Robertson, Fraser 
Tytler, Mignet, Froude, and others; and questioned by 
writers of such various schools as Lingard, Hill Burton, 
and Hosack. Hill Burton, however, holds that “ whether 
in the form of a bond or not, beyond doubt Mary was the 
close ally of the King of Spain in all his formidable views 
and projects for crushing the new religion.” The charge is 
explicitly made by Randolph to Cecil in a letter of 7th 
February, 1565-6. Randolph was then at Edinburgh, and 
wrote as if absolutely certain that Mary had subscribed the 
league, that she was to return the principal and retain a 
copy. ‘Iytler regards this action ‘‘as one of the most fatal 
errors of her life,” and as proving “the source of all her 
future misfortunes.” Hosack and Hill Burton point out 
that the state papers of the Cardinal de Granvelle show that 
Catherine de Medicis did not agree at Bayonne to join the 
religious league. But this does not necessarily weaken 
Randolph’s statement, for, as punctuated by Thomas Wright 
and Father Stevenson, he does not assert that Catharine 
had joined—only that she was suspected to have done so. 
Father Stevenson, however, has printed a letter which Bed- 
ford wrote to Cecil from Berwick, exactly a week after the 
date of Randolph’s. Bedford refers to the league “ for the 
overthrow of religion,” “which is come to this Quen’s [#e., 
Mary’s| hand but not yet confirmed.” Hosack says— 
‘‘ The question remains, whether it was confirmed at any 
subsequent period ; and this has not been asserted by Ran- 
dolph or by any other person.” He might have added— 
so far as known; and if Bedford’s contradiction was not 
based on additional information supplied by Randolph, there 
was no need for him to re-assert the subscription. 

Hosack concludes, from “‘ the absence of all further testi- 
mony on the subject,” that although Philip at this time tried 
to induce Mary to join the Catholic League, “she declined 
to do so.” But the recently published ‘ Calendar of Spanish 
State Papers’ shows that in the previous October, the un- 
fortunate Yaxley, in the names of Mary and Darnley, assured 
Philip of ‘their zealous desire to establish and reform their 
kingdom under the Christian religion and join other Chris- 
tian princes with that end.” Mary, therefore, was at least 
willing to join such a league. And, as it was only eight 
days before the date of Randolph’s letter that she wrote to 
Pius V., as mentioned above, pleading for help, and com- 
missioned the Bishop of Dunblane to do the same, it is 
clear that she still wished foreign assistance ; and so Hosack’s 
further argument is knocked on the head—that, having 
now completely suppressed Murray’s rebellion, she did not 
require Philip’s aid. It is worth noting, too, that in Bed- 
ford’s letter the sentence quoted by Hosack is immediately 
followed by the statement that from the league and the 
Guises she hoped for much. 

Had Hosack not been a special pleader, he would have 
asked for no more on this count than a verdict of not proven. 
A striking contrast to his elaborate effort is furnished by 
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Miss A. M. Stewart’s simple plan. She settles the matter in 


less than six lines; and her conclusion would have been 
unassailable, had it not been attained by attributing both 
letters to Randolph and by “cooking” their terms. 


D. Hay 


MR. JOHN DAVIDSON. 
HE first of Mr. John Davidson’s Plays, ‘ An Unhis- 
torical Pastoral,’ was written in 1877 ; what may be 
termed his first real success was achieved last year when he 
published ‘ Fleet Street Eclogues.’ Inthe interval he had 
been the least idle of 
men—indeed, if it be 


to colour his life—the influence of the great tidal water which 
sweeps past Greenock, the Frith with its passing ships and 
its large, dreamy mountain margins. His twelfth year seems 
also to have been the date of his first essay in poetry—a 
sturdy ballad on the Defeat of the Moors by Ramiro, King 
of Spain, when under the celestial sword of St. Jago twice 
thirty thousand heathen fell. This heroic bugle-song the 
poet has willingly let die. 

With Bunyan, Scott, Carlyle and Shakespeare at his fin- 
gers’ ends, Mr. Davidson left school at the buoyant age of 
thirteen, and was initiated into the mysteries of the chemi- 
cal department of one of the great sugar-houses of the port. 
‘ In the following year, 
when the Food Adul- 


the purpose of life “ to 
get more life outside of 
you,” to realise in 
speech and act, in 
words, music, colour, 
form, the dreams and 
emotions of the soul 
within, the author of 
‘Perfervid’ and the 
‘ Plays’ may well look 
back not dissatisfied 
with the beautiful 
creations of those 
years of struggle 
against circumstances 
which must have taxed 
the equanimity of the’ 
man no less than the 
inspiration of the poet. 
_ Mr. Davidson was 
born at Barrhead, 
Renfrewshire, on the 
11th of April, 1857— 
the memorable year of 
the Indian Mutiny. 
His mother, Helen 
Crockett, was the 
daughter of the parish 
schoolmaster at Elgin. 
His father, an Evan- 
gelical Union minister, 
came of an Ayrshire 
family who had held the farm of Glenhead, Girvan, for a 
century or more. Shortly after the lad’s birth the Davidsons 
removed to Glasgow, where for a couple of years the father 
acted as colleague to the Rev. Dr. James Morison, the founder 
of the Evangelical Union. The next removal was to Greenock, 
where Mr. Davidson received his schooling. At the age of 
six he was a daily reader of the marvellous record of ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and doubtless it is to the early and 
magical impressions which the book made upon him that 
we owe one of the most lovely boy-stories the present writer 
has ever read, ‘The Pilgrimage of Strongsoul and Saunders 
Elshander,’ which forms the second part of ‘ Perfervid.’ At 
seven he had discovered the romantic and illimitable regions 
of Scott. At twelve he was absorbed in Shakespeare and 
—‘Sartor Resartus’! And yet another influence had begun 
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teration Act became 
law, we find him in- 
stalled in the office of 
the public analyst. 
No record has been 
preserved of his ser- 
vices to his country in 
this capacity; and, 

curiously perhaps, the 
chemistry of that 
period has left but one 
solitary trace in his 
writings. He appears 
to have been struck 
by the fact that a jet 
of air in an atmos- 
phere of gas will burn 
.like a jet of gas in an 
atmosphere of air, and 
accordingly he writes 
in the ‘ Unhistorical 
Pastoral’ : 


“ We, air imperial, burn 
in this gas, 

Which once __illu- 
mined us, its atmos- 
phere.” 

At fifteen he became 

a pupil teacher at 
Greenock, and alighted 
on literature at large 
like a locust-swarm, 
devouring with a special and somewhat singular avidity every- 
thing in the way of a translation. Nature vindicated herself by 
setting him to write two plays, which he scrupulously burned, 
and by opening his eyes to the charms of Annie Smith. Annie 
Smith is to me one of the sweet myths which move about “ in 
worlds unrealised,” and I am glad to know that neither fire nor 
mischance has overtaken the boyish verses, with their quaint, 
simple originality, which he wrote to her or about her, and 
which appear with the change of a quatrain in ‘ A Romantic 
Farce’: 


‘Where have you been to-day, Annie Smith, 
Where have you been to-day?” 


[Russell and Son, 


The first of the extant plays, ‘An Unhistorical Pastoral,’ 
began to engage his attention when he was seventeen, but 
it was not actually written till three years later. On finish- 
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ing his apprenticeship as a pupil teacher, he passed one ses- 
sion at Edinburgh University, and thenceforward till 1889 
he was occupied in teaching in Glasgow, Perth, Paisley, 
Crieff and Greenock. In his school-holidays he had rambled 
among the green pastoral solitudes of the Ochils, and the 
spirit of the lonely hills shared the influence of the western 
Frith. ‘Perfervid’ and ‘The Pilgrimage of Strongsoul , 
and ‘Smith: a Tragic Farce,’ are full of those dreamy moun- 
tain-foldings. He had, when he was nineteen, committed to 
memory the whole of the Sonnets of Shakespeare and the 
Masque of Milton. The Elizabethan atmosphere of the 
‘Plays’ is unmistakable, but singularly enough it is to be 
attributed to the Sonnets rather than to the dramatic work 
of Shakespeare, and, so far as I am aware, no one has 
detected the influence of ‘Comus,’ though it may seem 
obvious enough when suggested. And here it may be 
worth while to add in a parenthesis, that while Mr. Davidson 
cannot, any more than any other writer, elude resemblances 
which seem derivative, the great charm and the dominant 
character of his work, whether in verse or prose, is his own 
strong individuality. He had also dipped deep into 
‘Euphves,’ and probably among his poetic sponsors he 
owes as much to Lyly as to another. In 1885 he had 
married, and this was the last and greatest of the external 
- influences, with the exception of that of the great Enchan- 
tress—London, in 1890. London is the world’s central fire- 
fountain, in the wash of whose magical flames men become 
immortal or are shrivelled into apes. 

Meanwhile also he had composed ‘A Romantic Farce’ 
(1878), ‘ Bruce : a Chronicle Play’ (1884), ‘Smith: a Tragic 
Farce’ (1886), and ‘Scaramouch in Naxos’ (1888), the 
ripest and most distinctive of his dramatic work. ‘A Prac- 
tical Novelist’—a very extravaganza of wit and whimsical 
originality—was written in 1885, and ‘ Perfervid’ was in the 
press when Mr. Davidson cast in his lot with the Babylo- 
nians. 

In the following year ‘In a Music Hall’ and ‘The Great 
Men’ were published, and in 1893 the ‘Fleet Street 
Eclogues’ gave to those who needed it assurance of a new 
note and a distinct and irresistible personality. The genesis 
of the ‘Eclogues’ is not without its interest. In the old 
days ‘ The Shepherd’s Calendar’ had suggested a Teacher's 
Calendar, but this had never come to blossom. When his 
father died, however, among the books which passed into 
Mr. Davidson’s possession was a copy of what Mr. Wegg 
described as ‘ The Decline and Fall Off.’ The sight of the 
familiar volumes revived the boyish mood ; the forgotten 
eclogues sprang up among other recollections, but instead 
of Crieff or Greenock, with their school-tasks, here was 
Fleet Street with its journalists. And so the well-known 
book was written, to the accompaniment of Gibbon’s stately 
periods. 

During the current year have been issued ‘A Random 
Itinerary’—a series of vivid and attractive rambling sketches— 
the collected ‘ Plays’ of which I have spoken, and ‘ Baptist 
Lake,’ a novel which reveals an exceptional insight into 
womanhood and a rare power of delineating the tragedy 
and pathos that occur in commonplace lives. Before the 
year closes we shall have a volume of ‘ Ballads and Songs ’ 
through Mr. Lane, and a prose romance through Messrs. 
Ward and Downey, entitled ‘A Full and True Account of 


the Wonderful Mission of Earl Lavender, which lasted a 
Night and a Day; with a History of the Pursuit of Earl 
Lavender and Lord Brougham by Maud Emblem and Mrs, 
Scamler.’ 

That ‘ Fleet Street Eclogues’ should have made its mark 
is curiously in consonance with Mr. Davidson’s tempera 
ment. In spite of his love of frith and mountain he is as 
absolute a city warbler as Poor Susan’s thrush in Wood 
Street. Practically all his work has been written among 
bricks and mortar. It is there he finds his men and 
women, but having found them, he transports them to Bel- 
marie—Chaucer’s or his own—to Naxos, to a Scottish vil- 
lage, to the Ochils, or to Epping Forest and Winchilsea. 
His landscape is a vision ; his epoch is the age of “ anomes 
and clarigolds” ; his men are in the main creatures of the 
wildest impulse, the sheerest romance, the most delightful 
wit ; his women—well, it would be hard to find sweeter, 
more original, more delicious women in the pages of fiction 
or poesy. This is not the occasion for detailed criticism, 
but it may safely be said that no one who reads his works 
can deny that they are the unique and beautiful creations 
of one of the strongest and the most distinctly original of 
the younger men. 


“A COMPLAINT AGAINST PRINTERS.” 
By T. BripGes, PRINTER. 


HE October number of THE Bookman contained an 
article under the above heading by “ An Editor,” one 

who has apparently “suffered many things of many” 
printers, and craves for one who shall give him artistic ease. 
On the whole, his ‘“‘ complaint ” is well founded, but possibly 
it arises from a rather exacting and individual standard of 
taste.. In an age when the highest excellence is demanded 
as a basis rather than as a mark of superiority, it is inevit- 
able that much disappointment must be experienced from 
the output of ordinary mortals; and printers do not claim 


_ to be, nor are they, vastly superior to the general run of 


workmen whose business requires an education (or at any 
rate whose remuneration is greatly) short of professional. 
Still, as I have said, “An Editor’s” complaint is well 
founded. Then let me take it in detail. 

t. Presuming it to be correct that a prospectus is generally 
“utterly bad ” (which, as a printer, I cannot concede to the 
extent that “it requires to be altered from beginning to 
end ”), is not this frequently due to the fact that the customer 
crowds so much into a stipulated number of pages, that the 
printer has little scope for taste or ‘‘display’’? If a little 
editorial discrimination were allowed him when he finds 
himself reduced to nonpareil type, and without room for a 
“lead,” how different the result might be! But no; the 
whole has to be got in—somehow; and even then he not 
infrequently has “ over-matter.” 

** A good title-page, pleasing to the eye, simple, clear, and 
artistic, is an excellent beginning to a book.” Truly. And 
here printers are, to my mind, largely at fault. But what 
does it arise from? The type-founder has ransacked his 
world for ‘‘ novelty,” and has manufactured every at present 
conceivable character, from the antique down through the 
medizval to the modern, straining after the “ up-to-date ” 
and would-be artistic, which latter resolves itself mostly into 
a compromise between the antique and the medizval, 
though now and again a type #s cast which embraces the 
best features of both, as well as includes novelty, originality, 
and taste. But the compositor, when face to tace with the 
awful responsibility of setting a title-page, considers himself 
bound to use the newest and “ prettiest” type in the estab- 
lishment, and so complacently sets up lines well suited to a 
concert or ball programme, but as unsuited to a title-page 
for a literary volume as can be well conceived, with the result 
that the page is neither (for the particular work) “ pleasing 
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to the eye,‘simple, clear, nor artistic,” and so forms the 
amplest justification of “ An Editor’s” complaint. 

Again, most truly, “‘ the way in which a book is printed, 
the arrangement, and especially the choice of the head-line, 
affect the comfort of the reader very greatly.” But the 
complaint that “the editor, or publisher, or author has to 
make the changes, suggest the types, guide the general 
arrangement,” is simply due to custom and, once more, to 
the limitations placed on the du/k of a book. If a printer 
(that is, a better-class book-printer) were given a freer hand 
with the quantity the MSS. is to make (even to the extent 
of thirty-two pages in a single volume), the result would 
probably be very different. For it means the difference 
between a size larger type (or, preferably, the same type 
“thin leaded ”) and the compressed, heavy, and uncomfort- 
able appearance of the page as printed to meet the impera- 
tive number of sheets. So that this complaint arises partly 
from custom and partly—or main/y—from financial con- 
siderations. Printers would doubtless be as willing as able 
to undertake this responsibility, if allowed, and much 
friction would be saved thereby. 

2. The complaint against reading may be said also to be 
justifiable as a whole, though between the days when 
Tindale’s Bibles were first printed and the present the 
printer’s reader has “advanced with the times,” to the 
extent of the remarkable accuracy of the present-day Bible. 
Still, for good-class literature, the competent printer’s reader 
is much sought after by printers, though his remuneration 
for anxious and wearying work is at the best scanty. The 
really satisfactory printer’s reader is almost necessarily 
scarce, for he must first of a// (the proposition is indis- 
putable, as any practical printer will admit) be a printer, 
and, therefore, his education is not primarily of the highest, 
speaking generally. Then he must have a long technical 
and literary training, during which his employer suffers in 
reputation, and “An Editor ” fumes, and eventually, in dis- 
gust, writes his “complaint.” By the time the said reader 
has got somewhat abreast of the editor in knowledge, so 
that he would really be of use to him as an assistant in the 
hurry of his editorial work, why, he is either “ done up” or 
looks out for an assistant-editorship, and leaves the “ read- 
ing ” to those who are on the lower rungs of the ladder and 
are content to remain there. The case cited by ‘An 
Editor” must surely be an extreme one. I am glad to see 
that he knows “ proof-readers who correct Syriac, Arabic, and 
almost any other language.” I can add, above and beyond 
that, that I know readers who can and do correct the 
English language of authors (this is evidently not included 
in the “other language”), and small thanks do they, as a 
rule, get for it. At the present time the writer has made 
many suggestions of a purely literary nature in high-class 
work passing through the press (to mention the title would, 
of course, be inadmissible), and not one ‘‘ Thanks ”—that 
oasis in the weary desert of a reader’s life—has reached 
him, though the suggestions have, scarcely without excep- 
tion, been adopted ! 

I have given some—I think, practical—explanations of 
the reason why “An Editor” complains; showing that, 
although in the main his complaint is justifiable, the fault is 
fairly equally divided between the printer, the publisher, 
and the editor or author. The printer might reasonably be 
expected to instruct his workmen in the relative suitability 
-of the type; the publisher might give the printer more 

atitude ; and the editor or author might be a little more 
encouraging to the reader by recognising when he is of real 
assistance. 

Finally, jobbing printers (to whom prospectuses properly 
pertain) would do well to seek compositors with artistic per- 
ceptions (rather than “artists,” as the term is generally 
understood) ; and book publishers should pay such prices 
for their work as would enable book-printers to raise the 
standard of their reading staff, so that well-educated youths 
may be articled as “readers,” receiving the necessary com- 
posing-room training as well as that required for a reader, 
thus approximating reading more nearly to a profession 
such as journalism—with its attendant salary—than at 
fresent. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS.* 


It is more than a quarter of a century since Mr. Froude 
delivered at Newcastle the three Lectures on ‘‘ The Times 
of Erasmus and Luther,” which have remained conspicuous 
in English literature as presenting by far the most graphic, 
if in one or two points slightly distorted, pictures of these 
great figures in European history. The present volume is 
not a re-cast or expansion of the Newcastle lectures ; it 
is in some respects more valuable, although we find in it 
no such finished portrait of Erasmus. Professor Froude’s 
purpose has been to allow the great scholar to speak for 
himself; and the characteristic of the volume is its full 
presentation of the correspondence of Erasmus. The letters 
cited are of course arranged, and they are skilfully con- 
nected by historical notes and original reflexions such as 
we expect from a biographer or historian. But the excel- 
lence of the book mainly consists in the incomparable raci- 
ness of the translations of Erasmus’ letters with which it is 
filled. This feature of the volume at once suggests com- 
parison with Jortin’s Life, but with all the merits of that 
honest endeavour to let Erasmus speak for himself, it can- 
not fail to be superseded by these lectures as a rendering of 
the correspondence. And whoever has looked at the enor- 
mous and ill-arranged mass. of letters which Erasmus left 
behind him will cordially acknowledge the debt we owe to 
Mr. Froude. The translation is of the highest order, pre- 
serving, and perhaps sometimes even a little sharpening, 
the wit and felicity of the original ; always making us thank- 
ful that Mr. Froude has saved this correspondence from falling 
into the hands of some heavy dry-as-dust hack. Wherever 
necessary Professor Froude hasabridged, compressed, and epi- 
tomised; hehasalso eked out the correspondence by passages 
from the Coéloguies, the Encomium Moria, and other writings. 

There are no contemporary sources from which we can 
gather so graphic a picture of the early years of the six 
teenth century, and of its chief figures, as we find in 
Erasmus. We have deliberate portraits of some and casual 
‘snap shots” of others—the Emperors Maximilian and 
Charles; Popes Julius II., Leo X., Adrian VI., Clement 
VII., and others; the Englishmen who were making Eng- 
land, Henry VIII., More, Colet, Warham, and many more. 
And whether we think Erasmus’ attitude towards the Refor- 
mation was honourable to himself or not, there can be no . 
question that his sitting on the fence enabled him to see the 
tares that were growing up in either field with a quicker dis- 
cernment than was possible to those who were busy at work 
in their own plot. Neither can there be a question that in the 
exposure of the irregularities of the clergy his pen was by 
far the most powerful weapon, and his satire leavened the 
popular mind with ideas and sentiments which largely 
contributed to the Reformation. 

Mr. Froude’s interpolated narrative is useful, and lends 
point to the letters. His remarks are often felicitous and 
acceptable, sometimes not so. ‘To illustrate the magnani- 
mity of Erasmus’ attitude towards Luther it was scarcely 
needful to contrast it with the conduct of ‘‘ various persons 
of high reputation a few years ago who thought at bottom 
very much as Bishop Colenso thought, who nevertheless 
turned and rent him to clear their own reputations.” On 
the other hand, we have the following suggestive remark on 
literary patronage: ‘“‘ Without Maecenas we might have had 
no odes or satires from Horace ; without the Duke of Lerma 
we should have had no Don Quixote ; without the Duke of 
Weimar we might have had no Faust; without the Lady of 
Vere there would have been no New Testament, no ‘ Moria,’ 
no ‘Colloquies.’ The patronage system may not be the 
best, but it is better than leaving genius to be smothered or 
debased by misery. And when genius is taught that life 
depends on pleasing the readers at the shilling book-stalls, 
it may be smothered that way too, for all that I can see to 
the contrary.” Thousands of readers will in their hearts 
thank Mr. Froude for the patient toil and incomparable 
skill which have given them many hours of fruitful enjoy- 
ment. This is the kind of book which opens a new world 

* ‘Life and Letters of Erasmus.’ Lectures delivered at Oxford, 


1893-4. By J. A. Froude, Regius Professor of Modern History. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
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to ingenuous youth, and leads many to find lasting joy in 
literature or in history. The only regret in reading it is that 
it seems to have hastened the end of one of the most dis- 
tinguished figures in our literature. Marcus Dons. 


DANIEL DEFOE.* 


The new life of Defoe is a disappointing book. The 
diligence of the writer, his conscientiousness his scrupulous 
regard for historical accuracy, are indeed deserving of the 
highest praise. He has hunted through parish registers and 
searched the libraries for references to Defoe and his family. 
He has interviewed the descendants of the author of Robin- 
son Crusoe. He has made full use of the unpublished 
letters of Defoe that are in the British Museum. The pity 
of it is that whilst possessing some of the necessary qualifica- 
tions of the ideal biographer, he has proved himself utterly 
unable to make a proper use of the mass of material that he 
has gathered together. His book is, for the mosti part, a 
mere collection of facts; and its author is quite unable to 
fulfil the promise that he makes in the preface, to present us 
with “a man of flesh and blood,” to make the real Defoe 
stand before us. Moreover, notwithstanding his praise- 
worthy industry, the discoveries that Mr. Wright has made 
are few in number and of no great importance. He has un- 
earthed some unpublished letters by Defoe, but these add 
but little to our knowledge of their writer. He has proved 
that the home of the Foes was Etton, not Elton, in North- 
amptonshire. He has succeeded in making one or two 
slight corrections in the list of Defoe’s works compiled by the 
painstaking Mr. Lee. 

Defoe’s latest biographer is deficient above everything 
else in critical power. “To see the object as in itself it 
really is,”—this is not his aim. He is convinced that it is 
his first duty as a biographer to point out “the moral of 
Defoe’s life”; and he is continually on the look out for 
opportunities for indulging in commonplace moralizings. But 
although Mr. Wright is unable to give us any sound criticism 
of his own, either of Defoe’s personality or of his works, he 
is wise enough to make lengthy and frequent extracts from the 
writings of Mr. Saintsbury, Mr. A. B. Walkley, and the late 
Professor Minto. In fact, throughout the whole course of 
his work, he constantly uses paste and scissors. He succeeds, 
however, in his preface, in giving utterance to one statement 
of striking originality. In spite of the fact that on almost 
every page of his book it is possible to find evidence to the 
contrary, he solemnly asserts that “ Defoe was not a story- 
teller in both senses of the word.” If in the rich and com- 
plex character of Defoe there was one feature that was more 
conspicuous than any other, it was his wonderful gift for 
“forging stories and imposing them on the world for 
truth.” ‘* He was,” as Professor Minto asserted in the con- 
cluding chapter of his brilliant monograph, “a truly great 
liar.” He wasa liar in the grand style, perhaps the most 
consummate artist in lies that ever lived. Placed by the 
side of any one of his brilliant cycle of masterpieces, the 
inventions of Marco Polo and Sir John Mandeville, of Sir 
Kenelm Digby and Titus Oates seem to be but the crude 
performances of well-meaning amateurs. In the whole of 
human history he has but one serious rival in his own special 
branch of art, and that is the good Queen Elizabeth. Both 
the Cornhill merchant and the great daughter of Henry the 
Eighth adopted the maxims of the Florentine Secretary, who 
taught the world that a most necessary qualification for one 
who desires to be a leader amongst his fellow men is to 
be able to lie cleverly, to play the hypocrite well. 
Whether he is posing as a loyal Whig, whilst he is secretly 
in the pay of Harley, or editing a Tory journal in the 
interests of the Whig leaders ; whether he is giving a true 
and authentic account of the great plague, or telling the 
story of “the blowing up of the island of St. Vincent ;” 
whether he is writing ‘‘ the Memoir of a Cavalier,” or relating 
the exploits of Dominique Cartouche—in all his varied occu- 
pations he shows the same remarkable capacity. His 
‘natural infirmity of homely, plain writing,” his constant 
references to trustworthy authorities, the righteous indigna- 
tion he shewed against those writers who endeavoured to 
gull a too credulous public, the profound respect he always 
displayed for the pet virtues of the English bourgeoisie—all 


* «The Life of Daniel Defoe,’ By Thomas Wright. (Cassell and 
Co., Ltd.) 


lent to his most daring fabrications an air of verisimilitude. 
It was, for the most part, to the possession of this unique 
power that he owed his success as a journalist and as a 
writer of fiction. “He was never gravelled for lack 
of matter,” says Professor Minto, “ and had no nice ideas 
about manner, and was sometimes sore about the superior 
respectability of those who had.” Were he alive to-day, we 
should find him, no doubt, at the head of that class of 
critics who speak with contempt of the “ mandarinism ” of 
Matthew Arnold and of “the higher Podsnappery” of 
Pater. His idea of “a good writer” was one who knew 
what the public wanted, and who gave it them. He re- 
garded literature, in fact,as a trade, not as an art; and 
“Robinson Crusoe” and “Moll Flanders” were as 
much pot-boilers as ate the novels of Ohnet, 
or the pictures of some popular Academicians. His 
splendid literary gifts alone raised his work above the 
level of mediocrity. To his great resourcefulness, his rest- 
less inventive activity, we owe the origination or the develop- 
ment of several important features in modern journalism, 
such as the leading article, the practice of interviewing, the 
society paper. He was, too, the prince of log-rollers. “ He 
wrote letters to himself,” as Mr. Wright himself tells us, 
“saying that his paper ‘ was the best and most sensible of 
all newspapers ;’ he referred to himself as ‘the well-known 
Daniel Defoe’ ;” he reviewed his own books anonymously, 
“ praising them to the skies.” ‘If it answered his purpose, 
he corrected himself, quoted himself, vituperised himself.” 

But, notwithstanding his many failings, there is enough 
for the moralist to admire in Defoe’s strangely complex 
character without endowing him with imaginary virtues. 
Like Machiavelli, he was “an enigma,a grotesque assem- 
blage of incongruous qualities,” a wonderful combination of 
knave and patriot. Like Machiavelli, he desired that his 
country should be united and free, and to secure that end 
he worked with indomitable energy and patience. 

Mr. Wright’s book does not realize our expectations of it ; 
but he deserves our thanks for his persevering endeavours 
to throw some fresh light on a unique and interesting per 
sonality. R. L. Douctas. 


THE LILAC SUNBONNET.* 


It seems to us but a few weeks ago since we had the 
pleasure of reading Mr. Crockett’s ‘ Raiders.’ And nowthe 
result of another “raid” is in the hands of the reading 
public. In his former book the author took his readers into 
the wilds of Galloway, till then “era incognita to the outside 
world. He made us acquairted with the wild race of 
gypsies—the Faas and the Marshalls, the Rob Roys of the 
Southern Highlands, who, secure in the fastnesses of the 
rough glens, made a raid from time to time and despoiled 
the more peaceful and law-abiding inhabitants of the plains 
below. The book was full of fascination, and the descrip- 
tions so breathing the spirit of grey hills and deep 
glens that the reader laid, down the story only to feel the 
spell still remaining. In ‘The Lilac Sunbonnet’ Mr. 
Crockett again takes his readers to the same happy hunting 
ground, but the period of the story is less remote than that 
of ‘ The Raiders.’ Once more we have the healthy breath 
of winds sweeping the gray hillside, the same still dark 
nights with stars reflected in the bosom of lochs and rivers, 
the moan or whisper of trees, storm and witchery of sunlight 
—in short, all that endears Galloway to the true Gallovi- 
dian. In this new book of Mr. Crockett’s what strikes us 
most is the infinite charm of the pictures he describes. The 
author has a keen perception of the beauties of landscape, 


_and an eye quick to note all the variety of change in the 


lights and shadows that come and go on hillside and 
mountain. The story itself is truly a love story, and the 
author has given us, in the character of the heroine, Win- 
some Charteris, as fine a portrait as can be met with in the 
whole range of fiction. The story is a series of little idylls, 
each full of exquisite descriptions of rural life and its man- 
ners and customs. We are not stretching our praise too far 
when we venture to name Mr. Crockett a Scotch Theocritus 
in prose. And here we would instance such chapters as 
‘* The Love Song of the Mavis,” ““ Midsummer Dawn,” “ The 


*‘The Lilac Sunbonnet.’ By S. R. Crockett, author of ‘The 
Raiders, etc. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1894.) 
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Dark of the Moon at the Grannoch Bridge,” and others in 
which the descriptions are masterly, and true to the very 
heart of the things written about. Ralph Peden, the hero 
of the story, is the son of Gilbert Peden, the Metropolitan 
Marrow minister who resides in James’s Court, Edinburgh, 
and is sent by his father to his old friend, Allan Welsh, 
minister of the Marrow Kirk in Dullarg. And here the story 
opens and the wearer of the lilac sunbonnet steps in to play 
sad havoc with the note-books, commentaries, and Hebrew 


lexicon of the young student who comes to the Manse of | 


Dullarg to prepare his trial sermon, for he is the hope of the 
people of the Marrow faith. No wonder that he neglected 
his studies—here is the portrait of Winsome Charteris : 
“ Fair hair, crisping and tendrilling over her brow, swept 
back till caught close behind her head by a tiny ribbon of 
blue—then, again escaping, it went scattering and wavering 
over her shoulders wonderingly, like nothing on earth but 
Winsome Charteris’ hair . . . . eyes which, emulating the 
parish poet, we can only describe as like two blue waves 
when they rise just far enough to catch a sparkle of light on 
their crests. The subject of her mouth, though a tempting 
one, we refuse to touch. It has already wrecked three pro- 
mising reputations.” Into the story itself we do not 
propose to enter. But we cannot lay down the book 
without drawing attention to the Farm Town of Craig 
Ronald, and the sad, pathetic figure of Walter Skir- 
ving, a cavalier Puritan, sitting there, powerless though still 
erect and firm, gazing through the window on the far-away 
Galloway hills,and dreaming of many things and saying 
little, though the old fires still smoulder in his heart. We 
consider this the finest thing in ‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet ’— 
a story which is sure to add to the fame of its author, and 
to raise high hopes for the next volume from his pen. 
ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL.* 


Professor Raleigh’s book is interesting both as a good 
thing in itself and as a sign of a growing standard of excellence 
in the books that feed a popular educational movement— 
for it is one of Mr. Murray’s University Extension Manuals. 
There is little, however, in its tone to suggest the text-book ; 
its orderliness and its completeness—the latter within the 
limits imposed by its size—are the only marks that it has been 
made with a view to providing convenient information. 
Readers may therefore throw aside prejudices against 
manuals in the case of this particularly bright, particularly 
readable little history, for, apart from its excellence as a sur- 
vey, it contains an unusual amount of intelligent literary 
criticism. To students, as distinct from general readers, 
there are few books—I hardly know of one within text-book 
boundaries—that contains so good a substitute for the 
inspiring personal note of sympathy which is the special 
gift of a good lecturer. 

Beginning with the earliest romances, and extending to 
the publication of ‘ Waverley,’ it can hardly be said to omit 
clear definite reference to any work of importance. What 
may be called the hereditary method has been adhered 
to throughout, each novelist being clearly connected with 
his artistic fathers and children; but there has been no 
undue straining of ingenuity to place each one in a family. 
Doubtless Professor Raleigh owes many suggestions to M. 
. Jusserand, to whom he makes several grateful references. 
That appreciative French critic of our literature has gone 
over a great part of the same ground, not only in his 
account of the English Novel before Shakespeare, but in 
his slighter and less known essays, “ Le Roman Anglais— 
Origines et Formation des Grandes Ecoles de Romanciers,” 
and “ Le Roman Anglais et la Réforme Littéraire de Daniel 
Defoe ;” but while fully acknowledging the rare combina- 
tion in M. Jusserand of erudition and charm, he has one 
fault which now and again weakens our value of his judg- 
ment, a tendency to make too much of interesting but 
trivial and accidental points. This his English follower has 
avoided. Professor Raleigh's book is that of a lover 
rather than of a professor of literature. Indeed, the per- 
sonal note in it is very audible. He has taken up no cold 


* ‘The English Novel: Being a Short Sketch’ of its History from 
the Earliest Times to the Appearance of ‘ Waverley.”’. By Walter 
Raleigh. 3s. 6d. (John Murray.) 


attitude of impartiality, but very frankly lets his sympathies 
shine through, and as these are healthy and catholic they 
add considerably to the interest while not decreasing the 
value. Only in a few cases does it occur to me that he 
might have done fuller justice to what does not specially 
appeal to him. A comparison of his criticisms of Richard- 
son and Fielding will provide an illustration. But were 
this exaggerated, it would still be better than the con- 
ventional praise and dispraise, the dry superficiality of most 
writers with so little space at their command as Professor 
Raleigh. The literary qualities of the book are proved by 
nothing more than the fact that he has over and over again, 
in a short paragraph, given a portrait lifelike and first-hand, 
showing not only intimate knowledge of facts and features, 
but profound insight into character. Few writers have 
had more commonplaces written about them than Dr. 
Johnson; but it is worth while reading this newest 
criticism, the result of which will be to send not a few of 
us back to ‘ Rasselas’ to revise our judgments by the light 
of Professor Raleigh’s sympathetic description—which is not 
even altogether spoiled by such a phrase as ‘“‘ inspissated 
tenebrosity.” 

It seems to me he has only once gone seriously wrong, 
and by the perilous path of comparative criticism. Every 
one knows Macaulay’s comparison between Jane Austen 
and Shakespeare. There was not much in it, though it has 
been quoted a hundred times, but it is repeated here with 
aggravation: ‘Of the two, Shakespeare, eternally suscep- 
tible to temptation by a gleam of poetry, exhibits the less 
majestic calm. He can hardly be content for long with the 
supremacy of an inferior kingdom.” ‘To this one only says, 
Of course. But he continues, quoting from Mr. Goldwin 
Smith : ‘‘ The hand which drew Miss Bates, though it could 


.not have drawn Lady Macbeth, could have drawn Dame 


Quickly or the nurse in‘ Romeo and Juliet.’” Of this, one 
may have the strongest doubts ; but Professor Raleigh con- 
tinues, in his own words, “The same hand, had it attempted 
the description of the murder of the little princes in ‘ Richard 
III., would never have slipped into the poetic metaphor 
that gives to Shakespeare's hired assassins so unreal an 
air.” The criticism of Shakespeare is just ; the rest is idle, 
because Miss Austen would never have made such an 
attempt, and it is vain talking about it. It is rare that he 
loses his way so far. 

The style is bright, rapid, with many epigrammatic 
touches. He has contrived to make his book eminently 
readable, not only by his unusual intimacy with his sub- 
ject, but because he has thought it worth while to put good 
literary work into it. One other thing may be noted. 
Those who write of our older literature often show evidence 
of imperfect sympathy with, or very perfect ignorance of, 
recent literary developments. The theme here is not the 
literature of the day, but Professor Raleigh is plainly a 
modern, and all the better guide for moderns to the genius 
and the beauties of the older books. G-Y. 


THE. VAGABONDS.* 

All Mrs. Woods’ stories after her first have to stand a 
severe test, the test of comparison with ‘A Village Tragedy. 
It is a great responsibility to have written an excellent book, 
and those who have done so would perhaps do well to keep 
silence ever after. But their frequent imprudence is our 
not infrequent gain, and though ‘Esther Vanhomrigh’ and 
‘The Vagabonds’ are imperfect judged by the standard of 
Mrs. Woods’s possibilities, they have excellencies of a high 
order. Especially is this the case with the more recent story. 
But putting aside ‘ The Village Tragedy,’ and judging ‘ The 
Vagabonds ’ on its own merits, before reaching a due and 
fitting appreciation of it another obstacle stands in our way, 
an obstacle connected with the subject. The clowns, and 
Amazons, and tumblers of a travelling circus are the 
dramatis persone and the scenes are constantly moving ones, 
in tent and waggon, village inn and hall. Hardly has the 
novel opened, then, than the reader’s mind and memory are 
off to greet again other well-remembered tales where the 
ever-fascinating life of the road is pictured in a similar fashion 
as looked at through the eyes of just such travelling enter- 


* ‘The Vagabonds.’ By Margaret L, Woods. 6s. (Smith and 
Elder.) 
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tainers ; and scenes from ‘ Le Roman Comique,’ from ‘ Le 
Capitaine Fracasse,’ and Dumas’ ‘ Vie d’Artiste,’ stand out 
with great clearness of line and colour, alive with a vivacity 
which makes the opening chapters here seem to drag 
laboriously. It is only aftér several chapters have been read 
that we recognise our injustice in imagining a purpose and 
design to which ‘ The Vagabonds’ does not pretend. It is 
only in a small degree, in spite of its mise-en-scene, a ‘ novel 
of the road.’ It is what Mrs. Woods can imagine and write 
with rare sympathy, a tragic love-story of humble life, and 
in the circumstances of travelling circus folks she has found 
a fine motive. About the reality of the accidents, adventures, 
hardships, and interests of such life as narrated here, only 
an intimate could judge, but it may be not an unjust 
criticism of the setting of the story to remark that, while in 
the other novels I have named never a moment’s thought is 
given to the question of accuracy or inaccuracy of descrip- 
tion, incident, or dialogue, in Mrs. Woods’ we are con- 
tinually asking how she has gained so much information 
about the speech, manners, ambitions, and rivalries of a 
people not very easy to approach in private life. But if the 
treatment of the subject is laboured at times, the laborious- 
ness never for long hides Mrs. Woods’ peculiar sympathy 
with very varied human nature, her rare freedom from 
prejudice and genteel fastidiousness. I do not find 
all the scenes helpful to the imagination in picturing 
the life of a company of mountebanks, but they 
serve well enough as circumstance to Joe’s love-story, 
and that, severed from the rest of the book, is as good as 
anything Mrs. Woods has yet done. Joe is a clown, a pop- 
ular favourite, but an elderly man and not attractive in 
appearance in private life. The clown has often been 
sentimentalised over in fiction; not so here. Joe is a 
real living human being, with a firm hold on our affections. 
Long ago he had married a girl who had run away from 
him. She died in hospital, it was said, but falsely, and 
her reappearance after his love for her has died out is a 
terrible shadow on his newer happiness. For he has now 
a young wife Susan, beautiful, severely respectable, in whom 
his heart and soul are bound up. Susan had accepted 
him in desperate circumstances, but she never loves him, 
and despises his profession. Fritz the German acrobat, 
young, handsome, temperate, manly, and self-confident, 
wins her heart in spite of her respectability. In the muddle 
of affairs Joe sticks to his own views of marriage, holding 
that not the recovered Ada but the Susan of his affections 
is his real wife, but the novel appeals of religion, to which 
he does not answer promptly, and an unselfishness slowly 
evolved out of his love, combine to force him to give up 
Susan though his wife by law is dead by this time. Fritz 
and Susan go off in their selfish, youthful happiness, and Joe 
is left lonely. The story as sketched roughly here is full of 
genuine pathos, just because the hero is so human not only 
in his love but in his failings, in his natural desires and 
instincts. The narrative of this romantic tragedy is inter- 
rupted by incidents which do much to weaken the value of 
the book asa whole. The ghastly chase of the mad elephant 
bent on Fritz’s destruction, is not one of these, but it is hardly 
strong enough for its grotesqueness to be impressive. The 
feeblest part is played by Sister Honoria, who tends the two 
rivals Joe and Fritz in the same ward after a terrible 
accident that occurred during the elephant chase. She is 
not worth the part that has been given her in the foreground 
of the story, for, after all, her influence over Joe’s and 
Susan’s fortunes and morals was on the whole very small. 
And she brings an unreal strain into the story; the scene 
where she reveals her agony to Joe before the crucifix 
in the ward,is not only highly improbable in a nurse of 
her standing, but melodramatic and inartistic. With such 
reservations we can heartily commend ‘The Vagabonds’ 
as a novel likely to gain the sympathies and interest of 
numerous readers. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES.* 


Mr. Dobson did not exhaust all the best eighteenth century 
subjects for his special treatment in his first series of 
‘ Vignettes.’ The second is in no way behind in interest 


** Eighteenth Century Vignettes.’ 
Dobson. (Chatto and Windus.) 


Second Series. By Austin 


and charm. Their interest it is not difficult to explain, 
if one runs over the list that contains such items as ‘ The 
Journal to Stella,’ ‘ Richardson at Home,’ ‘ The Topo- 
graphy of Humphry Clinker,’ ‘ Johnson’s Library,’ and 
‘ Ranelagh’; but their charm, otherwise their complete 
success in their own genre, at once provokes and defies 
inquiry. In eighteenth century matters Mr. Dobson is both 
interested and erudite, but so are others that possess an 
attractive style. Others have even greater powers of dealing 
with an epoch pictorially, or of rousing our sympathies with 
or antipathies to its main enthusiasms, motives, and 
characteristics. Perhaps the strict limitations he has put 
upon these essays, their treatment of only minor person- 
ages, minor characteristics, or minor interests, or of the 
less prominent sides of greater personages and greater 
interests, have a good deal to do with his success. For he never 
fails to touch humanity, whatever his subject, and these 
econdary matters, humanly dealt with, give a feeling of 
intimacy that makes one comfortably at home with, and 
not the formal guest of another age. But in his success 
must chiefly be counted his familiarity with all its records. 
He has so much corroborative and supplementary informa- 
tion at his fingers’ ends ; he tells a story, and then you hear 
its echo, or its origin, or conclusion, or consequence, from 
all the different parts of the compass. It is hike being in 
the centre of a conversation in which many bright minds 
are playing a part. The description of Smollett’s monument, 
to take the first instance that occurs to one, leads to the 
question of its being in Latin, to its Latin being revised by 
Dr. Johnson, to Lord Kames’ preference for English, to 
Johnson’s scorn of the same, and to Boswell’s compliant 
opinion that “ Smollett’s admirers would probably be equal 
to Latin, and that the inscription was not intended to be 
understood by Highland drovers.” Then Mr. Dobson con- 
tinues, “ A passage in the Memoir of Thomas Bewick, 
the engraver, supplies an odd footnote to Boswell. Making 
his way in 1776 up the Leven from Dumbarton to Loch 
Lomond, Bewick paused to puzzle out the words on the 
pedestal, as Smollett was an author whom he ‘almost 
adored.’ But he must have gone on his way unen- 
lightened had it not been for the opportune scholarship 
of a passing Highlander.” The vignette of Ranelagh is 
perhaps the best and brightest example of this method 
of gathering from all available sources just the little facts 
and sayings that bring dead things and names to life again. 
It is recalled to your mind as the place where Johnson 
unbent—* When I first entered Ranelagh, it gave an expan- 
sion and gay sensation to my mind, such as I never experi- 
enced anywhere else” ; as the nightly resort of Walpole— 
it “ has totally beat Vauxhall. Nobody goes anywhere else 
—everybody, goes there .. . . the floor is all of beaten 
princes—that you can’t set. your foot without treading on a 
Prince of V/a‘es or Duke of Cumberland ”; as the text of 
one of Chesterfield’s counsels to his grandson of eleven— 
“ Quand vous allez 4 Vaux Hall, souvenez vous de regaler 
toutte votre compagnie, et offrez les de les regaler quelque 
soin au Jardin de Ranelagh ” ; as the butt of Mr. Matthew 
Bramble’s ridicule—“* One half of the company are following 
one another’s tails, in an eternal circle, like so many blind 
asses in an olive mill, where they can neither discourse, dis- 
tinguish, nor be distinguished ; while the other half are 
drinking hot water, under the denomination of tea, till nine 
or ten o'clock at night, to keep them awake for the rest of 
the evening. As for the orchestra, the vocal musick especi- 
ally, it is well for the performers that they cannot be heard 
distinctly.” 

While we read we are full of pleasant illusions, and keep 
uttering impossible promises to ourselves, as, for instance, 
that henceforth we shall, regardless of limits of time and 
purse, turn fastidious bibliophiles, or give ourselves up to 
the study of eighteenth century history, and forswear the vul- 
gar present. Mr. Dobson attracts us to his subjects, not by 
his brightness only, but his amiability. 


“T seek 
To steer ‘twixt blame and blindness ; 
I strive (as someone said in Greek) 
To speak the. truth with kindness,” 


he says in his Epilogue, and many a shaky reputation has the 
benefit and the blessing, and no doubt the justice, of his 
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kindness, Roubillac and Roger Payne, to name but two. 
There have been many kinds of talents at work in these 
Vignettes. It is not the first time that Mr. Dobson has 
seemed to be a born writer of Memoirs, not altogether ful- 
filling his destiny; his ‘ Lady Mary Coke’ in this volume 
confirms theidea. But for the first time it occurs to one that 
he might write an admirable historical novel. It is the first 
two pages of his Vignette on ‘ The Journal to Stella’ that 
suggests it. : G-Y. 


ISOCRATES.* 


Isocrates has enjoyed a remarkable reputation. Cicero 
studied him, and Bossuet ranked him with Plato and 
Demosthenes as a master of style. For two thousand years 
he has held a distinguished place among “the ten Attic 
orators,” though he never delivered a speech, and Milton 
has consecrated his memory as ‘that old man eloquent,” 
who refused to survive the loss of Grecian liberty and died 
of a broken heart, prematurely “killed by report ” of Philip’s 
victory at Charonea, in the ninety-eighth year of his age. 
Nor was he much less fortunate in life, for though he him- 
self lacked the nerve and voice requisite for a public speaker, 
yet he amassed a large fortune by teaching rhetoric to young 
men of birth and ability from whom he received colossal 
fees, while by his writings, which are political essays thrown 
into the form of speeches, he secured the credit not only of 
eloquence but of statesmanship. 

The causes of his success are not far to seek. He was 
the first man who fully saw how much technical instruction 
in rhetoric can do for a young man about to enter on public 
life, and he was also himself a master of prose style, and 
practically the discoverer of that ‘‘ prose rhythm ” which, as 
handed down through Cicero, has helped to train the ear of 
some of the greatest masters of English prose, and still sur- 
vives in the oratory of Mr. Gladstone. But nowadays his 
skill has only an historic interest. The stress and strain of 
modern life do not allow men time to balance clauses to a 
syllable or measure the exact cadence ofa perfect period, 
while the discussion of all political questions ,in books, 
magazines, and newspapers is so ample that professorial 
lectures are absolutely needless. Nor are the specimens of 
his art which Isocrates has left behind him of such a 
character as ever to excite general interest. He is after all 
only a political essayist, and, though as the father of that 
fertile race he excites curiosity, still the world is now getting 
weary of political essays, and even the best of them lose 
their interest when the questions with which they deal have 
been finally settled for over twenty centuries. Moreover, 
even as an essayist Isocrates is too dignified ever to be 
lively. He is as conscious cf his own importance asa bishop 
in the pulpit. 
sentiment is hall-marked ; every phrase exhibits a figure of 
rhetoric and every sentence has exactly the proper words at 
the conclusion: but there is no life, no vigour, no enthu- 
siasm ; the whole is an academic exercise and flat as ditch- 
water. 

To translate such a writer adequately is impossible, for the 
exquisite rhythm, which constitutes the peculiar charm of the 
original, cannot be reproduced in a non-inflecting language 
such as English. Mr. Freese has, however, done his work 
with great care and accuracy, and his translation—like most 
of the others which Messrs. Bell are now issuing in this 
series—is far superior in quality to the mere cribs bearing 
the name of ‘“ Bohn,” with which schoolboys twenty years 
ago were only too familiar. The Introduction, too, and 
notes provide as much information as the average classical 
student will require, but it is hard to imagine that ‘the 
English readers,” for whom Mr. Freese says that his work is 
“mainly intended,” will ever be numerous. In the history 
of the development of literary prose Isocrates occupies a 
striking place, but his merit is almost wholly technical. He 
does not deserve the harsh verdict of Niebuhr that “ he was 
a thoroughly miserable and despicable writer,” but there is 
nothing interesting in him asa man, and his writings entirely 
lack that large and living power which can alone command 
the attention of distant ages. His name is often quoted, but 
his works will never be largely read. T. E. Pace. 


* ‘The Orations of Isocrates.’ Translated by J. H. Freese. Vol. I. 
Bohn’s Classical Library. 5s. (George Bell and Son.) 


His subject is admirably arranged; every 


MR. STACY MARKS’ REMINISCENCES.* 


Mr. Stacy Marks has written the brightest book of 
reminiscences that has appeared for a very long time. Full 
of his own genial personality, they are nevertheless singu- 
larly free from offensive egotisth. He has no thought, he 
says, of their filling a long-felt want, nor has he been 
goaded to the work by enthusiastic friends; but having 
known all kinds of folks in his time, and been on excellent 
terms with many, his memory is stored with good things, 
and with hardly any bitterness at all. The reminiscences 
of artists are often less brilliant than those of men of letters, 
but they are almost invariably more cheerful and breezy. 
Mr. Marks indirectly explains the source of his cheerfulness 
when he says, “I don’t ever remember to have worked 
from the rising to the setting of the sun, or to have been 
found still brooding at my easel as the evening shadcws 
deepened and darkened around, by a tearful wife and 
children imploring me to take some necessary nourish- 
ment.” On the other hand, the general limitations of 
artists’ life, that of London ones at least, are pointed out 
here, too, in a letter from Mr. Ruskin : “‘ Leslie’s book [‘ Our 
River ’], sweet and honest as it is, has given me a worse 
notion than I ever had before of the elements of artists’ life 
in London. You associate only with each other, and you 
want each to be at the top of the tree, when the top of it is 
far in the clouds above, without any possibility of sight 
from that Thames level.” This artist, at least, has looked 
closely at other kinds of life than his own, though it must 
be said that his genial recollections of student days in Paris, 
of Mr. Ruskin, of Frederick Walker, of Charles Keene, are 
what give his book its particular value. Many of his 
stories have already brightened the reviews of ‘ Pen and 
Pencil Sketches.’ It is only fair to allow readers to pick 
the rest from the volumes themselves, where they will be 
found in conjunction with delightful illustrations. 


SORROW AND SONG.+ 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan has collected several good papers 
in a pretty little volume called ‘ Sorrow and Song.’ Perhaps 
he walks abroad a little too sumptuously arrayed in the 
purple and fine linen of style, but certainly the reader fares 
sumptuously during the hour or two he may spend with Mr. 
Kernahan. Sometimes the writing seems overly intense for 
the subject, or, as it may be, for the mood of the reader. But 
the essays are both truly thought and well written. What he 
says in the first paper about the “ devil’s imp” in Heine, 
which for ever plays with the stiletto, and in the turn of a 
sentence flashes the blade into some man’s back, is both 
strong and memorable. 

‘Some of Heine’s characteristic lyrics open with the 
wailing of a broken heart. The lines seem to drip blood as 
we read them. Then there flashes across the page, with the 
suddenness of purple lightning, one of those deadly dagger 
stabs with which Heine struck at many a reputation ; and 
then there is a sudden change in the music, and the verses 
skip and leap, ripple and run, as if to the accompaniment of 
dancing feet. Inthe next stanza, it may be, he holds us 
hushed and spellbound as when we stand at sun-down in the 
darkening aisles of an ancient minster ; and then he startles 
the silence, which he himself has created, with a wild burst 
of mocking and ribald laughter.” 

This strikes us as being perhaps as good a description 
of Heine’s characteristic vein as we have read. It is apt, 
true, and sensuously expressed. Yet in this very luxuriance 
lies perhaps the true danger of Mr. Kernahan’s personal 
equation. For it isa good and a faithful proverb that if we 
take care of the adjectives, the substantives will take care of 
themselves. Alas that we find it so hard a maxim to act 
up to, at least those of us who are on the sunny side of fifty, 
otten as we are told of it. 

But the book is a good and a worthy one—all the more 
that the subjects are not quite usual ones for an essayist to 
choose in our hurry-scurry time. Mr. Kernahan shows him- 
self a genuine thinker, a sympathetic critic, a patient 
analyst, and, above all, a man of wholesome clean soul, so 
far as he has enshrined it in the pages of this modestly 
dignified little book. S.R.C. 

* “Pen and Pencil Sketches. By H.S. Marks, R.A. 2vols. 32s. 


(Chatto and Windus.) 


¢ ‘Sorrow and Song.’ By Coulson Kernahan. (Ward, Lock.) 
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NOVEL NOTES. 


KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. By Jane Barlow. 6s. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 

We looked at this novel by Miss Barlow with a not un- 
natural anxiety, lest, in what is generally looked on as a 
more ambitious attempt than the writing of short sketches, 
she might have been drawn away from the delineation of 
that life she has proved herself in ‘Irish Idylls’ to have so 
marvellous a sympathy with. The anxiety was needless. 
‘ Kerrigan’s Quality’ has a story in it outside peasant life, 
but the main scenes are such as draw out Miss Barlow’s 
special powers.. If we are not deeply concerned about the 
affairs of the Quality, we are far from being indifferent to 
Kerrigan, while Kerrigan’s neighbours are worthy of a place 
in the Idylls, and nothing more can be said. If the reader 
be only mildly interested in the decayed great folks at the 
big house, Kerrigan’s tenants, the neighbourhood does not 
share his apathy. They are the source of endless curiosity, 
and the text of some philosophy too. ‘ “‘ It’s a serious matter 
entirely for Quality to not like anythin’ they have,” said 
Mrs. Mack. ‘A poor body now, that hasn’t got his likin’s, 
he can aisy understand how he might be better off, but when 
Quality’s dissatisfied in themselves, sure they know there’s 
nothin’ more to be had. They’ve come to the end of every- 
thin’ in this world.” ‘I dunno but Id better not ha’ 
finished up all me chances that way,” said Mrs. Gallaher.’ 
Local interest in Quality takes extremely benevolent ways 
of expressing itself. The young lady at the big house has 
been looking out daily for a letter, and Andy the postman 
has one for her at last ; but it is black edged, and he refuses 
to deliver it, bringing it to Kerrigan next day, who threatens 
to have him superseded in his office. ‘ “ Mails or no mails,” 
said Andy, “ I’ve no call to be annoyin’ her wid misfortins 
and deaths, and divil a bit of me will for man or stick. Long 
sorry I’d be to have the bringin’ her of any such a hijis- 
lookin’ thing”—he glared vindictively at the letter which 
Kerrigan had flung down on the table before him—“ begorra 
I would so. Take it or lave it, accordin’ as you may con- 
sidher, but youneedn’t go for to say it’s any doin’ of mine.”’ 
There is plenty of humour to bring flashes of light into 
the story, but it plays nevertheless on that narrow land 
bordered on both sides by cruel starvation. Miss 
Barlow has in the Idylls and in ‘Bogland Studies’ 
shown the quiet fatalistic temper of the inhabitants of that 
land as she has known them. Unembittered and unenvious, 
it is facts rather than regrets they express when they say, 
“Sure, God knows, ’tis the nature of things to be kep’ up 
for them that have more than they can tell what to do wid 
already,” ’ or ‘‘‘ Sez I to meself, it’s layin’ themselves out to 
be conthrary things are, and that’s a mortial fac’.” Miss 
Barlow has the power of so touching hearts without ever 
obtrusively showing hardship and misery, that readers will 
feel intense gratitude to her for ending the story with Kerri- 
gan’s bounty and its promise of better things for the toilers 
on the unkindly soil and the perilous sea. We have read 
most pages of the story with admiration, and every one with 
sympathy. 

MY LADY ROTHA. By Stanley Weyman. (A. D. Innes). 


Mr. Weyman’s constant production does him no harm, 
evidently. Indeed, he is assuring for himself a high place 
among English story-tellers. The matter out of which he 
weaves his romances is never thin. If he does not use such 
a wasteful amount as Dumas, he always strikes one as _havy- 
ing enough, and as having got it from good sources. And 
his presentment of it grows with each story more skilful, 
more literary, ‘My Lady Rotha’ is an admirable 
bit of story-telling, in as far as manner goes, so admirable 
that one is ready to forgive a certain looseness in the plot. 
It is doubtful if Mr. Weyman have yet chosen or found his 
field. At the present moment he is very cleverly combin- 
ing two kinds of story-telling, which at first sight are nearly 
irreconcileable. His tales are of the belt and spur order, 
of camps and rough rides and hairbreadth adventures, and 
the motives and effects of the actions are purely conven- 
tional—virtue is rewarded, vice is punished, brave heart wins 
fair lady, and soon. Yet they contain studies of charac- 
ter, sometimes ambitious ones, where though the main lines 
are drawn according to a conventional pattern, the details 


are strongly individual. Which side will be ultimately 
developed, whether he will write mainly for the young or 
for older folk, it is at this point impossible to say. In‘ My 
Lady Rotha,’ he has done a daring thing, for he has gifted 
his heroine, in many ways a charming person, with an un- 
mistakably bad temper. 


HIS VANISHED STAR. By Charles Egbert Craddock. (Chatto 
and Windus). 

If Mr. Weyman does not overload his work, there is one 
writer of excellent American stories, of which, unfortunately, 
the same can not be said. Charles Egbert Craddock, 
otherwise Miss Murfree, is not usually looked on as a writer 
of adventure tales, and she certainly has both ambitions 
and talents in other directions ; nevertheless, whatever be 
her powers of description of nature and human character, 
where she shows most native vigour is in the narration of 
the adventures and perils of a rough, half-civilised 
country. But she manages to obscure this talent 
wonderfully. Her method is growing more and more 
elaborate and slow, and to read her last book, ‘ His 
Vanished Star’ wants patience indeed. There is not a 
page in it which will not cause a reader to respect the 
writer for her good, thorough, painstaking work, and 
hardly one where he will not frettully wish to spur on the 
narrative. The personages when you get at them are excel- 
lently delineated, but they look out of a fog of elaborate 
description, and for long are but dimly descried. Not 
for the first time does the writer with wonderful success de- 
scribe the grotesque in lonely child-life ; and Sis, who at nine 
years old was computed by all who knew her to be consi- 
derably older than the United States, though a minor per- 
sonage during the reading of the story, takes a more promi- 
nent place in one’s memory of it. 


CHILDREN OF CIRCUMSTANCE. By Iota. 3 vols. (Hutch- 
inson.) 

In ‘A Yellow Aster’ there was a half-pathetic, half- 
comic couple that reconciled a good many discontented 
readers to the book, that gave it a genuine human interest 
which the two central figures did not provide. Something 
of the kind is again attempted here, the ré/e of pathetic 
absurdity being given to the heroine’s two maiden aunts. 
But these life failures and Plymouth sister successes are far 
more crudely and carelessly sketched than were the foolish 
old scholars of the previous tale, and the main story cannot 
depend on them for its interest. In compensation the main 
story, spite of a melodramatic beginning, is more humanly 
interesting, though it contains a larger number of separate 
improbabilities, and though from an artistic point of view 
its value is' distinctly less. Geoffrey Hyde marries his cousin 
and afterwards makes love to Margaret, a young girl. After 
a tragic meeting of the three, where they discover the mess 
they are in, severally and collectively, and after an abortive 
elopement, they all behave henceforward in the noblest fashion 
conceivable. Hyde, the sinner, cultivates his estates anda 
constituency, evolves the absurdest political creed out of 
his inner consciousness, and behaves respectfully to his 
wife. His wife loves him to distraction, though she is 
constitutionally unable to convince him of her devotion, 
hides her ill-health, encouraging him to fulfil his high 
destiny which is evidently to be a Parliamentary bore, 
and makes friends with the girl whom she magnanimously 
takes for granted will be her successor. Margaret, at the age 
of nineteen, takes up her abode among social outcasts, or- 
ganises supper-parties and amusements for them, ex 
attendant the death of her rival, whom she adores, and 
the lawful return of Hyde to her feet. This consummation, 
be it understood, is not anticipated by her, only carefully 
led up to by her creator. About this heroine Margaret, one 
thing must be said. A girl of nineteen, brought up in 
retirement, may be mentally very advanced ; she may un- 
derstand the differential calculus and enjoy the consideration 
ot it, and be fairly normal in spite of all, but in defiance of 
whatever ‘Iota’s” experience on the point may be, we say 
that the possession of the moral experience of life which she 
gives to her heroine at the early interview with Hyde and 
his wife, proves that heroine to be a monstrosity, and, 
therefore, humanly uninteresting. ‘* Iota” is not very know- 
ing in her own personages. ‘‘‘ Preach!’ said Margaret, 
wretchedly, ‘I couldn’t to save my life. I wish I could.’” 
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Most superfluous wish! ‘There isn’t a creature in the book 
that cannot, and does not, preach every day. The noble 
erring hero preaches by the page; his pale, prim wife gasps 
out dejected homilies; the muscular parson mounts the 
pulpit, of course ; the outcasts preach, one of them turning 
lengthy and eloquent prophet just before committing 
suicide ; the downright, unemotional young woman with a 
mission and talent for doctoring her friends, preaches, 
though in real life it is safe to say she would have jerked 
out her few words contemptuous of them because they 
were not beef-tea, brandy, and quinine. The book is a 
long round of discourses, some of them excellent, all of 
them forcibly expressed. Well, fiction is a free art now-a- 
days, and it is useless to complain if it presents us some- 
times with a series of May meetings. But if only those 
who have the gift knew of the numberless meeting-houses 
and lecture halls where thirsty audiences can at the shortest 
notice be procured, they would shoot less of their eloquence 
into three-volumed novels, whose ¢c/éenté/e is a much less 
appreciative one. ‘The thesis of the book is, evidently, 
that by a cultivation of the natural affections and graces, 
women will do much more for the regeneration of the world 
than by taking up missions, or improving their intellects. 
With that sentiment we have no quarrel, but the natural 
result of reading so unrestrained a book, is to make one fear 
the emotions, and to long to give one’s self up wholly to 
the severest mental discipline, happen what may to the 
moral regeneration of the world. “Iota” does not lack 
cleverness. ‘Children of Circumstance’ is full of cleverness, 
quick wit, common sense, good feeling ; but her manifesta- 
tions of these qualities are such as would tell considerably 
more in real life than in literature, and we see less promise 
of permanent success here than in her former book. One 
or two blunders she might have avoided. Her parliamen- 
tary candidate should not have been allowed to defy the 
Corrupt Practices Act by holding a meeting at “an inn”— 
in that cornfortable name there is no suggestion of temper- 
ance. And educated persons, even those who hold the 
cultivation of the intellect of secondary importance, need 
not talk of M. Rénan. 


LOVE IN IDLENESS. A Bar Harbour Tale. 
_ ford. 2s, (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Crawford has at least two manners—a highly romantic 
one, when he deals with simple passionate natures or pictur- 
esquely mysterious ones, and another which he adopts for 
the delineation of sophisticated and complicated worldly 
persons. In the first he often achieves striking success with 
cheap enough materials ; in the second with a really waste- 
ful expenditure of first hand observation of modern men and 
women of the world, he frequently ends in being only ela- 
borately trivial. 
assumes this second manner is explained by the nearly per- 
fect success of its present example. ‘Love in Idleness,’ 
with but a hundred and fifty or so pages, has no space for 
elaborate tediousness, and if Mr. Crawford will confine his 
clever social studies to the present size, and keep his three 
volumes for thrilling incidents and mystery and romance, 
his art and his permanent reputation will not suffer. This 
holiday tale of the diffident love-making of a gentle young 
man and a blunt and breezy young woman reminds one a 
little of Mr. Antony Hope in his lighter vein, only the heart 
and the reality beneath the surface are made a little more 
evident. It isa clever, amusing, and sympathetic story, 
and favourably compares in real power with any of the 
author’s bulkier efforts. It should be mentioned that it is 
very daintily and artistically bound, Mr. Laurence Housman 
being the designer. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF GEOFFREY HAMLYN. By Henry 
Kingsley. New Edition, with a Memoir. 3s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 

It was high time for a re-issue of Henry Kingsley’s novels, 
and that he will have a new lease of popularity with a new 
generation of readers there is little doubt. It would indeed 
seem to be anticipated that he will eventually hold a higher 
place as a writer of fiction than his hitherto more famous 
brother. ‘Geoffrey Hamlyn’ is an excellent story, vigorous 
and dramatic in no ordinary degree. So is ‘ Ravenshoe ;’ 
every story he wrote deserves a fresh welcome. And one 
clearadvantage he had over his brother in having no particular 
school of doctrine or practice to uphold. Much of Charles 


By F. Marion Craw- 


His partial success in general when he 


Kingsley’s work, all his novels of modern life, for instance, 
are bound to be out of date before Henry’s: so far the 
newer critics are right. Further, it is neither safe nor in- 
telligent to go, for there are qualities and powers in ‘ West- 
ward Ho!’ in ‘ Hereward,’ and ‘Hypatia’ to which Henry 
can make no claim. ‘There are several interesting features 
in this new edition, a portrait of Henry Kingsley, a sym- 
pathetically written memoir,the fullest that has ever appeared, 
by Mr. Clement Shorter, and some illustrations of scenes 
connected with the novelist’s life by Mr. Herbert Railton. 


IN FURTHEST IND. The Narrative of Mr. Edward Carlyon, of the 
Honourable East India Company’s Service. Edited by Sidney 
C, Grier. (Blackwood.) 

This is one of the most ingenious imitations of an actual 
record ever written. The editor reveals himself as author 
in a note in the appendix, and we were prepared for the 
announcement, of course, for the period with which the book 
deals, Charles II’s time, is too remote to make a perfect 
echo of its language possible. Nevertheless, Mr. Grier is to 
be congratulated and wondered at for the near approach he 
has made to the style and thé sentiments of the epoch he 
illustrates. This imitation, however, is our least reason for 
speaking well of his book. He has broken entirely new 
ground for fiction, in describing the life and the possible 
adventures of the Company's servants in the seventeenth 
century, and he has at the same time made a real contribu- 
tion to history. It would be difficult to give an idea of the 
careful research which has gone to the making of this book. 
The research has been cleverly and not wearisomely used 
in the narrative, being closely knit about the fortunes of the 
hero, but it must be owned that it is the novel facts, the new 
life opened up that are of first interest in the book, and not 
the mere story. We can imagine ‘In Furthest Ind’ being 
an excellent supplement to the story that Mr. Stevenson 
would write with a little of the same material. The hero, 
Edward Carlyon, would be somewhat Stevensonian, had he 
a little charm added to his prudence and virtue. He may 
be described as a Puritan cavalier, a very well-ordered, 
rigid young man, who, however, does get into scrapes for our 
entertainment, and undergoes sufferings at the hands of the 
Inquisition as bravely as any of Fox’s Martyrs. His love 
story is a little conventional, and his final prosperity a little 
uninteresting, but his service in the Company is the occa- 
sion for a narrative of adventures always powerful and often 
fascinating. 


CZAR AND SULTAN. The Adventures of a British lad in the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. By Archibald Forbes,’ Illus- 
trated, 10s.6d. (Arrowsmith.) 

Perhaps Mr. Forbes was not very well advised in giving the 
form of a novel to his bright and vigorous narrative of the 
Russo-Turkish war. The fictitious part is so very thin, that it 
was hardly worth introducing at all. Probably it would have 
seemed still more interesting had he given the narrative 
simply as his own adventures and observations. Be that as 
it may, we have in ‘Czar and Sultan’ the most vivid and 
most vigorous account of the war from a picturesque and 
military point of view that has yet appeared. ‘Tales of 
battles, adventures, hardships, are interspersed with 
character drawing and pages of political history of real value. 
Russia and Turkey are both here as seen through the eyes 
of one who held a brief for neither, and their heroisms are 
recorded with fine appreciation, and with rare power of 
making civilian readers realise the facts. Gourko’s Passage 
of the Balkans is a model of vigorous narrative. 


LESSER’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 
Library. 1s. 6d. (Unwin.) 

Mrs. Andrew Dean’s special talent lies in the delineation 
of disagreeable characters. In three stories she has achieved 
three distinct successes, the ‘ Splendid Cousin,’ Mrs. Finch- 
Brassey, in the book so called, and now Corona in her 
latest one. The ‘Splendid Cousin’ was the artist nature 
corrupted by selfishness and incapacity, ‘ Mrs. Finch- 
Brassey’ was a type of glaring vulgarity. Corona is 
indeed vulgar enough, but that quality is only one of the 
disagreeable items in her cold-blooded, conscienceless, 
stubborn nature. A beautiful Austrian who married for 
money a little, insignificant, ugly, English Jew, Lesser 
Bremen, she despises her new country almost as much as she 
does her husband, and brings up her daughter in worldly, 
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frivolous. fashion and as much against Lesser’s wishes as she 
can contrive. With her. indomitable will and his yielding 
nature this. is easy enough. Perhaps he: is still more- 
successfully painted, the little ugly man with the common 
manner and the loyal heart, whom people snubbed so in- 
stinctively, and whom his wealth left powerless and of no 
account. Unfitted for most struggles in life, he is quite 
unfit to cope with his wife, and does not even know how to 
prepare himself for that or any other crisis better than by 
steadily reading through every day a certain portion of 
Alison’s History of Europe and similar robust literature, in’ 
consideration of the fact that he had had early disadvan- 
tages. Aline, the daughter, plays an important part, it is’ 
true, but not so important as the title suggests. Lesser 
himself is the centre of interest, otherwise the victim. 
To let him be completely so, Mrs. Dean makes him die, 
and here there is a grave flaw in the story. For in spite of 
all the bitterness that was his, he would not have died of 
the Count Surian episode in the ordinary course of events. 
So an aneurism has to be invented, and when that has 
taken him off, Aline says to her mother they have killed 
him, which must have been unconvincing to Corona’s con-: 
science, for the aneurism had not been heard of for years, 
and she could not. be expected to keep it always in her 
mind as a restraining force. Now, if that morning on the 
mountain he had been killed while saving Aline from the 
villain, or if he had fought a duel with Count Surian, in 
which he would have been bound to fall, his wife, who was 
responsible for the encouragement of the rascally Count, 
might have seen her share in his death. But it mattered 
little ; he was an excellent man of business, and her settle- 
ments would certainly be all right. 


CHRISTINA CHARD. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. .3 vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.) 

’ Not Australia, but only its echo is here, and all the worse 
for the story. London society life in fiction becomes a mere 
muddle in all but the skilfullest hands, and Christina, the 
mysterious Australian heiress, does not find in the confusion 
of gossip and social functions a fitting opportunity for show- 
ing off her striking powers. Not altogether commonplace 
in plot, the characters, setting, and arrangement are much 
below Mrs. Praed’s best, and the leading up to the discovery 
that Christina had a history of a thrilling kind before she took 
in hand to make the most desirable habitués of London 
salons and studios her victims, is more than usually weari- 
some. ‘The occult power over mankind that the strange 
heroine with the red hair possesses, and. the visionary nature 
of her child Ralda, seem only to add an element of un- 
comfortableness, and not of interest. 


A LOST IDEAL. By Annie S, Swan. 3s. 6d. (Oliphant.) 


The stories of Mrs. Burnett Smith invariably appeal to 
wholesome sympathies ; the incidents in them are always 
abundant, and the variety of life they represent makes the 
advent of each one a matter of curiosity and interest to her 
many readers. But perhaps in none of her previous books 
have the characters been so firmly drawn and so life-like as 
in ‘A Lost Ideal.’ The weak and selfish Woodgate, the 
beautiful and brilliant Countess Reutensee, and poor little 
Miss Ryder writing her thirty-seventh three-volume novel, 
are among the author’s most distinct successes. 


DR. ENDICOTT’S EXPERIMENT. 
(Chatto.) 


This is in Miss Sergeant’s earlier and, we think, more 
successful manner. That is, it is a novel with plenty of plot 
and sensation, and little fine writing, or sentiment, or 
analysis of emotions. In its own line it is very good, only 
the materials out of which it is made are unpleasant. 
A case of deadly disease is the object of Dr. Endicott’s 
experiment. The reputation he would have gained by the 
cure is snatched from him by a fatal accident to the patient. 
A ghastly attempt at disinterring the body for scientific pur- 
poses, is disturbed by the husband of the dead woman, and 
in the scuffle that ensues he dies. Other horrors follow, and 
many complications, through which Miss Sergeant steers her 
way with skill, making out of the cold-blooded doctor’s 
experiment and its consequences, an interesting if grue- 
some story. 


By Adeline Sergeant, 2 vols. 


A MODERN DON QUIXOTE.. By Mrs.'J. K. Spender. (Hutchin- 


son.) 


‘A Modern’ Don Quixote’ is a good story spoilt by a 
profusion of material. Modern social questions, artistic 
life in Italy, society life at home, idealism, sensation, and 
philanthropy, crowd and clash in its pages. The main 
story is an interesting one. The hero, a young man of 
advanced Socialistic ideas, gives up the luxurious life his 
half-brother offers him, in order to earn his own living as an 
artist. He is a very poor artist, but if his pictures are bad, 
his power of taking care of other people is unusual, and he 
is given many opportunities. One prvéégée,an Italian girl, 
with the making of a fine voice, falls in love with him, and 
as rumour has unjustly coupled their names, he marries her, 
and tries to make an artist and an idealist out of her. It is 
a hopeless affair, and at her request he returns to England 
alone. News reaches him of a terrible end that has befallen 
her, but as he stands at the altar with his recovered first 
love, found, of course, working in the East End, the wife 
appears and forbids the banns. We need say nothing more 
than that the story ends happily, with a subdued happiness, 
as. becomes the sequel of such depressing events. It is the 
tedious and ambitious talk of philanthropy and art that 
ruins the book. The example of the artist nature, Stephen, 
with his imaginations stolen from Gautier, is weak and in- 
coherent. Then the story is not well written. When the hero 
tells the fashionable girl who would fain marry him that he 
means to work hard, she should not be made to say any- 
thing so ridiculous as, ‘‘ Why, you would reduce yourself to 
a ridiculous Nirvana of self-efflacement!” There are limits 
to the decent satirization of even cold-hearted fashionable 
beauties. Nor is it pretty to say of a isudden light in a 
lady’s eyes, “It was like the blower of a grate suddenly 
raised and illuminating everything into a blaze.” 


THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE. 


ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY. His life and his work. 
selections from his poems. 
(Mathews and Lane.) 

The editor and the publishers were right when they deter- 
mined to seek new appreciation of O’Shaughnessy by means 
of a selection, rather than by a re-issue of all he wrote. 
Even the present selection could be still further reduced. 
There would not be a bulky remainder, but it would be 
such as could raise no question of O’Shaughnessy’s great 
merits at his best. Among the minor poets of the last half- 
century he must hold an honourable place in spite of the 
want in him that his sympathetic editor has pointed out, his 
fatal absence of the faculty of self-criticism, which left 
broken feeble places in what should have been exquisite 
poems. Still he wrote “ Bisclaveret” ; and where is there 
a finer utterance of the uncivilised longings in man? 


With 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


"In either mood, to bless or curse, 
God bringeth forth the breath of man ; 
No angel sire, no woman nurse, 
Shall change the work that God began : 


“ One spirit shall be like a star, 
He shall delight to honour one ; 
Another spirit he shall mar; 
None shall undo what God hath done.” 


Such is the prelude to the strange song of the wild life ot 
forest and hill in the darkness, which calls to men by 
their home firesides, and sometimes finds response. 

Mrs. Moulton has not much new to tell of the poet, but she 
has done her editorial and critical part with tact and sym- 
pathy, while the publishers have given a very attractive 
form to this tribute to O’Shaughnessy’s memory and genius. 


RAPHAEL’S MADONNAS, and other Great Pictures, with a Life of 
Raphael and.an Account of his Chief Works. By Karl Karoly. 
21s. net. (Bell.) 

‘ The editor claims that this is the first book in which 

reproductions of all the authentic Madonnas.of Raphael are 

given, and, as an additional distinction, that the reproductions 
have been made in every case from the pictures themselves. 

The reproductions, we do not say in all instances, but nearly 

in all, are excellent, some of the photogravures being 
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specially successful, and many a lover of art who cannot: 
travel over Europe from gallery to gallery will have here the 
material for serious and delightful study of Raphael. It is 
not a book that will be left stranded on a drawing-room 
table.and never opened, the fate of many a handsome 
picture volume. Raphael appeals to a wide as well as a deli- 
cate taste, and the purchase of the book would not be a bad 
investment for the head of a household careful of the artistic. 
education of his children. The editor’s memoir is just what 
is wanted to introduce a book of the kind, and its text is 
interspersed with a large number of smaller pictures other 
than Madonnas. 


CORIDON’S SONG, and other Verses. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, 
‘Introduction by Austin Dobson. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Thomson chose his songs excellently for purposes of 
illustration. | “Coridon’s Song,” as all lovers of Walton 
knows, is one of the most charming praises of country. life 
ever put into verse ; : 


“ Then care away, 
And wend along with me” 


is irresistible as music, while each stanza has a rustic 
suggestion for the artist’s pencil. Among the other old 
thymes successfully wedded to pictures are ‘ Who-Liveth so 
Merry,’ ‘ The Journey to Exeter,’ ‘A Hunting we will Go,’ 
and ‘Sir Dilberry Diddle.’ One criticism it is impossible to 
refrain from. Graceful all his pictures are, and some of them 
daintily humorous, but they are not as English as the 
rhymes. Mr. Austin Dobson writes interesting notes on 
the verses by way of introduction to one of the prettiest 
gift-books of the season. 


FROM SPRING TO FALL; or, When Life Stirs. By “A Son of the 
Marshes.” (Blackwood.) 
** A Son of the Marshes’” books have been a trifle thin 
and indefinite of late ; a striving after fine poetical writing. 
was visible, with the result that the supply of rhetoric was 
much greater than the natural history. ‘From Spring to 
Fall’ must be excepted. In style it will possibly be con- 
sidered much less attractive, for there are many marks of 
hurry in its abrupt statements and its general jerkiness of 
construction. But the information is not thin spread, and 
it is very definite and exact. The book should be a 
delightful country companion, not only as a record of a 
specialist’s observation, but as particularly stimulating to 
amateur naturalist studies. The chapter ‘‘ A Wet Autumn ” 
may be quoted as a good example of observation with inter-, 
esting results within the powers of anyone with good eyes 
and country opportunities. Apart from exact information, 
the conjectures are plausible and ingenious. Herons 
haunt trout-streams, and trout are their easy prey. “ It’s 
the ile in their legs and feet what does it, it draws the trout 
to ’em, and other fish too.” Such is the rustic explanation, 
for which “A Son of the Marshes,” disbelieving in heron-oil 
substitutes the following: “ The beautiful legs and feet of 
the heron, when in the water, resemble the stems of aquatic 
plants, and the faintest ripple or flow heightens the illusion. 
. . . All fish will nibble at the stems of water-plants, and 
more especially if air-bubbles are on them. . . . It is quite 
natural for the fish to mistake the shimmering glitter of the 
heron’s legs for some water-stem on which air-bubbles are 
clustered, and to go and nibble it. He goes there right 
enough, but does not come back.” 


THE COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE to the Holy Scriptures, 
By Rev. J. B. R. Walker.’ (Nelson.) 
The main fact to be noted about this ‘Concordance’ is 
that it contains fifty thousand more references than the 
well-known Cruden’s. There are other advantages for 
which the searcher in a hurry will be grateful, among which 
may be named, the separation of derivative words from their 
primaries. For instance, “ The morning stars samg together ” 
will not, and should not, be found under the same head as 
“ Sing unto Him a new song.” This arrangement consis- 
tently carried out is no slight convenience. Complete as 
this concordance is—no Biblical student need desire a 
fuller one—it is of very reasonable size and weight. Two 
additional features of interest are Dr. William Wright’s in- 
teresting history of the English Bible, and Dr. M. C, 
Hazard’s “‘ Bibliography of Concordances,” 


THE USE OF LIFE., By Sir John Lubbock. (Macmillan). 


When’Sir John Lubbock writes on science he writes for 
students ; when he writes on other things he has a special 
but a wider audience in view. It might be difficult to define 
for whom exactly “The. Pleasure of Life,” and “The 
Beauties of Nature” were intended, but there is no such 
doubt about the present volume. It is a gift-book, and a 
good one too, for the very young, for those to whom the 
difficulties and problems of life are mere names. Sir John 
Lubbock speaks of life in the most cheerful tones, and in- 
culcates the thrifty, prudent virtues in a wholesome fashion. 
It is very proper that youth should be so addressed, and that 
they should read from an elementary text-book first, till life 
puts questions to them that no such text-book will answer. 
To those who have had such questions put to them the com- 
placent sententiousness of this guide will sound a little 
flippant and irreverent, but it cannot be meant for them. 
Sir John quotes from surely all the authors dead and living 
in support of his downright cocksure maxims, but it is 
mostly by the vague generalities of his authorities he is re- 
inforced, by such sentiments as may delight the literary 
or the symmetrical sense but could never be of service to a 
thinking mind. It is only the record of special individual 


_ experiences that can help where help is needed, and 


biographies of sinners contain better counsel than books of 
the most faultless maxims. 


THE YELLOW BOOK, Vol. III. 5s. (John Lane.) 


Its promise to provide permanent literature the ‘ Yellow 
Book’ fulfils in its third volume by Mr. William Watson’s 
charming love-song, and Mr. John Davidson’s “ Ballad of 
a Nun.” The fiction is rather less good than in the earlier 
numbers, though in Mr. Ernest Dowson’s ‘“‘ Apple Blossom 
in Brittany,” and in the editor’s “‘ When I am King,” there 
is excellent workmanship. But on Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
defence of George IV. depends the power of the volume to 
amuse. Mr. Beerbohm’s earlier contributions some of us 
felt inclined to frown on austerely. But we no longer wish 
to snub or ignore him. He is very funny when “in a spirit 
of real earnestness” he essays “to point out to the mob 
how it has been cruel to George.” Philanthropy goes up 
and down to-day seeking whom it may take care of. Princes 
are the last object of its loving pity, and Mr. Beerbohm is 
the missionary to their sore needs, and the interpreter of 
“the beautiful life” which one of them led. We do not 
pretend to know if Mr. Beerbohm is ever serious or sincere 
except in the high spirits which impel him to say naughty 
things—perhaps the natural reaction after what he himself 
calls “ the confounded surveillance of childhood.” Very 
likely not, and if not, the sentimental form which he has 
given to his cynicism or his fooling is really original, and will 
seem very amusing—for a little time. We have spoken of Mr. 
Watson’s and Mr. Davidson’s poems. Well, both poets have 
now many readers who may be trusted to procure the ‘ Yel- 
low Book’ for their sakes. It may not be superfluous, how- 
ever, to point to the poem of a young writer of much 
promise, Miss Nora Hopper, the “Lament of the Last 
Leprechaun ”—a lament for the old times of story and song 
that have passed away— : 


‘For the sorrow of the sea, 
For the song’s unquickened seeds, 
For the sleeping of the Shee, 
My grief!” 

Mr. Philip Broughton’s “ Mantegna,” Mr. Wilson Steer’s, 
and, of course, Mr. Beardsley’s contributions to the art 
department, must all have their several admirers. 

THE AGE OF POPE. By John Dennis. Handbooks of English 

Literature. 3s, 6d. (Bell.) 

: This is the first volume of a by no means superfluous new 
series which Professor Hales is editing, and ‘ which it is 
hoped will be of service to students who love literature for 
its own sake, instead of regarding it merely as a branch of 
knowledge required by examiners.” We have the standard 
text-books of English literature, giving facts and dates and 
more or less accurate general surveys of epochs, and there 
are, of course, such admirable guides to the study of special 
writers as the “ English Men of Letters” series. But some 
handbooks were wanted which should deal with the general 
characteristics and the particular literary facts of an age, ina 
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more comprehensive and also more detailed way than any 
save a very elaborate history of literature can attempt; and 
the present series aims at supplying the want. Mr. Dennis’s 
‘Age of Pope’ may be described as useful. That it is not 
intended for any particular class of readers is a distinct 
recommendation. It is not beyond the comprehension of 
the elder pupils in schools, and many long past school age 
will find it a serviceable and convenient addition to their 
library. It is clearly arranged, accurate, and gives generally 
the average opinion of competent critics on the various prose 
and verse writers and the tendencies of the time. But a series 
of this kind has not an easy task before it. Since they aim at 
being something more than mere school-books, we begin at 
once to demand fresh or weighty literary criticism. Such 
this first volume does not offer; the proof being that Mr. 
Dennis’s matter and style are not excellent enough to make 
us swallow willingly some personal opinions or prejudices he 


sets forth. But to say that it is not first-rate criticism is only ~ 


to caution readers from indulging in unduly high expectations 
of what is meant in the first place to be a convenient book. 
One suggestion we would make for the forthcoming volumes. 
Mr. Dennis mentions a great many authorities on the subjects 
he deals'with, and careful students will find his references a 
valuable guide, but he makes no distinct list. The giving of 
lists of authorities in manuals of study is an excellent modern 


habit. It often justifies a poor book ; it would have much. 


improved this creditable one. 


THE YOUNG AUTHOR'S PAGE. 


REGULATIONS FoR YounG AuTHor’s Pace. 


1, All MSS, must bear the real name and address of the writer, and 
also initials or nom de plume for designation in THE Bookman, (An 
infringement of this regulation is the frequent cause of the delay in 
noticing MSS. ave sent.) 

2. Should writers desire their MSS. returned, they must send 
stamped addressed envelopes or wrappers. When this rule is complied 
with we shall make every endeavour to return the MSS. But we 
undertake no responsibility whatever for their custody or safe return, 
and writers ave earnestly requested to keep copies, 

3. MSS. received on or before the 15th of the month will be noticed, 
if possible, in the next number. 


4. Not more than one contribution may be sent by any one contributor. 


in one month. 
, —_ terms for fuller opinions on MSS. may be had on application 
J 


Editor of the Yi Author's 


to whom all MSS. must be addressed. 
The Editor cannot guarantee that inquines concerning this column 
shall be answered before the end of the month, 


ArteL.—Very good indeed. The idea is clearly thought out, which 
is rare in this kind of subject, and is well expressed in the style you 
have chosen. I don’t recommend your practising that style, however, 
in writing prose, even poetical prose, There is distinct promise in 
this. 

A. C, (Liverpool).—A very absurd story. In all the records ot 
robbers and murderers, did you ever hear of one making such coherent 
notes of his plans and intentions? The language is too fine for ordi- 
nary use. The best advice I have to offer in your case is, Cultivate a 
sense of humour. 

A. G. S.--A dull version of the Revolted Daughter. Its goody- 
goody tone might be its recommendation in certain directions, if some 
care were taken to brighten the narrative and the dialogue. 

A. T. P.—There are many good points about your story, but. I find 
it a little incoherent at times, and difficult to follow. The scuffling 
and violence would perhaps be better realised if they were treated less 
in detail. A story paper might accept it. 

BacHELor.—Perhaps a young men’s paper would welcome your 
counsels. The joke is an old favourite, but expressed a little laboriously 
here, and with no over-refinement. 

C. P.—Some of the stanzas are good; others not so. Stanza 5, 
‘Production’s chafing tardiness,” etc., and 7, “It shows the work,” 
ete, are harsh-sounding and not very clear. Still, the verses haye 
thought in them. 

D. E, .—Very creditable. In the Theocritus one I don’t like the 
half-comic familiarity of the last line. And for the other, only the 
highest skill can convince one of the suitability of such metre in 
English. Some of your lines are, however, musical. 

Damcata.—The second paper is much the better of the two, and a 
children’s magazine might accept it for its truth to certain aspects of 
child-life. The first is much more ambitious, but the same kind of. 
thing has been often done béfore, and needs the lightest of touches, 
in fact real literary skill, to make it interesting. . It is some time 
before one finds out the subject owing to an orthographical 
peculiarity. 

Ray Dene,—The poems are very sympathetic, and I hope the 
Success they deserve will come at last. ‘The “ Plea” is, poetically, the 


best of the three, though the long one, from its subject, would be most: 


likely to be accepted. You might send it to newspapers—democratic 
ones~rather than magazines. I don’t think you can, with a con- 


science, use “ fawn” as a transitive verb, in stanza 2. No. 3 is pretty 


in a sentimental way, but it is vague, and framed on a poorer model. 
Exsoracum.—Good. Its gloominess will be much against its accept- 
ance, for the majority of editors and readers still like cheerfulness. 


But you might offer it, at least. I think the introduction is a mistake. ° 


Begin at the story... 


F. D.—The subject is one of such pressing and melancholy interest, - 


that any serious contribution.is of value. This might possibly be 
accepted by a journal that concerns itself with social questions, but the 
journal might expect you to consider how far such a condition of 
things as you describe is likely to be altered by the new legislation 
about to come into force. You need not omit the beginning, but 


might modify it ; it is written in rather too. pompous a style... Some — 
‘words you use inaccurately, eg. p. 2, “ supplant” and “aggrieved.” 
F. D. C.—Fair for an amateur. This kind of work demands not: 


only intimate knowledge, but much practice in the expression of the 
criticism. The usual terms of admiration and the reverse are often 
meaningless or vague as applied here. Don’t try to find moral 
“Jessons” and “ messages” in picture-galleries. The messages may 
be there, but are not to be expressed in moral terms. The writing is 


often incorrect: “ One tree has broken amidships,” ‘‘ The vanguard of © 
a mass of stormy clouds have been,” etc. What does the last sentence. 


on p. I mean ? 


F. G. B.—Bold poetry. There are some lines I can’t understand, for - 


lack of an equally bold imagination, ¢.g., “ And the eve is here, like an 
acolyte, With Venus to light us home.” I don’t know what “ Chaos- 
down” means, and I should advise your decreasing the number of 
“ Hey-day’s” and ‘‘ What-ho’s,” and sucl+like expressions, You have 
a sense of melody—a perilous gift. 

GREATHEART.—The only unpromising thing about you is your ten- 
dency to over-production. However bright and clever your writing 
may be, it can’t have much value yet. You might lie fallow-for a year 
or two with advantage, or practice inventing plots or prepare the 
material for a historical novel, which you need never write. Stories 
of domestic life don’t seem to be the best kind of exercise for you. 

Connie Grey.—Poetical, but wanting in clearness of thought and 
idea. It hardly leaves even a definite impression. The mixture of 
images is not very happy, sometimes, e.g., ‘‘A dreamy silence rests 
upon the hills, In red-gold flames that lie speechless and lone, like 
some sad souls that hold In a cool stillness their soft summer dreams,” 
etc. Analyse the meaning to yourself, first, and then try a revised 
version. 

Evetyn Hope.—Not promising. Your scheme of rhyming is too 
uncertain to be criticised. Scan the lines; that will be the best 
criticism of the metre. The matter, if vague, is as good as that of 
many songs heard in drawing-rooms, 

Inxpot.—This is fair. But you have hardly a firm enough grip of 
life yet to write novels that are worth writing. Wait a few years, 
In the meanwhile you might try your hand at children’s stories— 
domestic ones, 

L, B.—You should keep to one plan of rhyme. Verses 5 and 6 
have rhymed lines where the others have repetitions, and the effect is 
not pleasing. Otherwise very fait. The metre you have chosen is a 
good one, 

M. P.—It is a good sign that you should be thinking of training and 
practice rather than publication. You might form a society of the 
kind you suggest among your friends. Your story is thin and 


weakly, but is not without promise. The weakness in its construc:: 


tion you would soon see, and perhaps remedy, if you talked the matter 
over with some one interested in your work. It isn’t at all clear, for 
instance, how the son found his mother. You mention his dream in 
so casual a way. 

Mistress Kats.—Perhaps the little space at your disposal was 
against you: These little essays are not very good. There are a 
great many mistakes in grammar and construction, e.g., ‘‘ However 
much though we may prize,” ete.; “Ido not believe that humour is 
J's forte, but the rather pathos.” You might exercise a little more 
discrimination in your study of literature, Catholicity in good things 
is all very well, but need not include enthusiasm for inferior ones. 
Your theory: of the comparative lastingness of literature, painting, 
sculpture, and music is all wrong, of course. And, except in fun, it is 
not very intelligent to lump “ heavy reading” as “ philosophy, history, 
Carlyle, Browning, and the like.” Your mind is not ripe enough yet 
for criticism. 

Nemo.—You should try to rouse your neighbours to a like apprecia- 
tion by offering this td a local newspaper. Some of the descriptions 
are interesting, and all ate careful. Composition fair; phrases often 
commonplace, First sentence much too long and mixed, 

O. H. G. T.—Might serve as an introductory paper at a discussion 
club, When you had heard the discussion you would doubtless be 
able to write a better essay. It is no recommendation to a paper on 
so technical a subject to say it took only “ two ahd three-quarter hours, 
and, beyond a few figures taken from Whitaker, there was no pre- 
liminary preparation!” Material and thoughtful preparation are 
everything in a case of this kind. What is the meaning of “a good 
round,” p.1? And who are “the citizen class ?” 

ParisH Doctor.—For practice, I should advise your going over 
these verses, scanning every line, mending all those that are faulty in 
metre, and correcting the mistakes in rhyme. Your ear is in want of 
training. Reading good poetry will be better than writing verse of 

our own. 
R.—Slight, but very nicely written. I should suggest rather fewer 
reflections by way of emphasising the pathos of the incident. The 
story has hardly substantial enough interest for a magazine to 
it readily, but you could probably write popular stories~of quiet life, 
Keep the moralising down as much as possible. ‘ 
R. A, E.—I think you will have great difficulty in persuading a 
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publisher to take these at his own risk. You could print them at your 
own expense, of course, but I don’t advise your doing so. 

- Racguet.—Good for your age, but not precocious. Some years of 
practice and mental training must pass before one would be justified 
in answering your question. If you write more stories, don’t invent 
more than one serious accident within the space of a few pages. 

F. R. Roperts.—Fair, judging it by the novelette standard. But is 
this kind of thing worth doing? It reads like an echo of a story, not 
a transcript from real life, and the style is weak, stilted, and sometimes 
not a little ridiculous, e.g., “Free, but how altered. His brown 
moustache was no longer brown,” etc. And the scene where the good 
Alice discovers Frederick making love to another lady is very un- 
natural, I believe there is a market for this kind of thing, but not in 
the magazines of to-day. 

STRATHYRE.—Verse written on a solid model, a trifle ponderous, 
however, for the occasion. A song would have been more fitting 
than these didactic stanzas. But as you have aturn for didactic verse, 
try to make your metre less jingly. 

S. J. M.—You have chosen a difficult subject. You have spoken a 
good deal about the pain and horror of the man on the bridge, but you 
hardly make one realise them. The reflections he makes are rather 
commonplace, The thoughts of a commonplace man in a like situa- 
tion would probably be less articulate, but his despair and terror 
would need more vivid painting. This would do well enough as an 
incident 1n a story, but unsupported it strikes one as weak. 

Stapacona.—Fair. Metre good. Sentiment also good ; expression 
a little banal. 

TANcRED TANCRED.—The story has merit, but I hardly think even 
greater merit could hide the improbability. Even a blind man would 
have recognised the voice, not dimly, as you suggest, but with cer- 
tainty. Otherwise, I have little but praise for it. Your very straight- 
forward, rapid method of narration is good, but you should practise 
another, too, for some purposes. You could only give the bare out- 
lines of facts and feelings in such a style, which is more suitable for 
tales of adventure than of emotion. 

Tuatassa.—Very good. Shows distinct promise. As you say 
yourself, it would hardly have marketable value, seeing that there is 
no evidence in it of a knowledge of the original. But it shows an 
intelligence and a love of literature that should serve you some time 
to gain the kind of work you want. Its success in the competition 
would be a good testimonial. 

Uxima.—No. 5 has some promise. The others are very crude. 

W. C. B.—Read the lines aloud, and then try to describe the effect 
of the sound. You might afterwards write the narrative in simple 
prose, and compare the respective effects of the verse and the prose 
on your ear. Verse serves no purpose if it be not melodious, or 
poetically, or picturesquely worded. 

W. F. A.—I do not see promise in these verses. The feelings they 
try to express seem very vague or very trite, and thé metre has no 
melody in it. I think verse-writing would only bring you dis- 
appointment. 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Buxton, H. J. W.—Prayer and Practice, 7/6........+.++Skeffington 
Brooks, $.A.—God in Christ, 5/- Green 
burch of the People, 3/6 SLOCK 
Dawson, W. J.—The Making of Manhood .. Hodder and Stoughton 
[Manly and generous counsel to young men and to those who have 
influence over them. The whole of their life, social, moral. intel- 
lectual, is considered, and young men of every creed will find the 
counsels stimulating.]| 
DvErR, A. Stock 
[Written on a curious and interesting plan. Mr. Dyer has collected 
.an enormous number of testimonies to the help and consolation that 
the Psalms, generally and individually, have given to eminent 
persons, and to the place the Psalms hold in human history.) 
FEATHER, REV. J.—John the Baptist, 2/ ............. +eeee Simpkin 
FELTOE, C. L.—Book of Judges, Nisbet 
Forster, F. A.—Daily Bible Readings taken from the Church Ser- 
ViCES, 2/0 Okefington 
GIBBON, REV. J. M.—The Vision and the Call ..........00..-.Stock 
[Sermons genial and cultivated in tone, but with passages spoilt 
bv vagueness. | 
GobDET, F.—Introduction to the New Testament: Vol. 1, Epistles of 
St, Paul, 12/6 met. CLIK 
GRANE, W. L.—The Word and the Way, 6/-..+e+++++e++++Macmillan 
HALLETT, C.—Sunday Evenings, 2/- sececese Ce K. S. 
ILLINGWORTH, J. R.—Personality, Human and Divine, 8/6 Macmillan 
JENKINS, R. C.—The Jesuits in China, 5/- ......sescccoseseee-» Nutt 
MAcpbvwFF, J. R.—Thoughts for the Quiet Hour, 3/6 ........ Hodder 
MACLAREN, A.—The Psalms, vol. 3, 7/6 ...... Hodder & Stoughton 
MACLAREN, A.—Christ’s Musts, 5/- ........ Alexander & Shepheard 
MEYER, F. B.—Prayers for Heart and Home, 2/6 .........+++ Nisbet 
Murpay, J. B.—Plain-spoken Sermons, 5/-.............. Skeffington 
Osmaston, F.—Vox Amoris Dei, Sonnenschein 
RALpH, E.—Step -! Step through the Bible, part 3, 2.6 ...... Nisbet 
Republic of Plato, The, translated by Thomas Taylor, edited by Theo- 
dore Wratislaw. ‘‘ Scott Library.’’..........W. Scott 
[The editor has revised Taylor's translation slightly, and written an 
intelligent introduction. The volume will be amuch valued addition 
to many a student’s library.) 
SHaw, W. F.—A Manual of Addresses to Communicants, 3/6. 
Mowbray 
SINCLAIR, W. M.—Words to the Laity, 6/- ee eeeeeeseseresese Nisbet 
SPURGEON, C. H.—Facsimile Pulpit Notes, with the Sermons 
preached from them, in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 2/6 
Passmore & Alabaster 


(Of special interest to admirers of the great preacher. Besides giving 
many specimens of his handwriting, a comparison between the 
meagreness as well as the orderliness of his notes and the sermons 
preached from them, will be an instructive lesson in method to other 

veachers. 

PE arog H.—Sermons on our Lord’s Parables, 7/- 

assmore & Alabaster 
[This volume of the Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit contains an 
exhaustive index of subjects dealt with in vols. 1 to 39.) 

Spurgeon, J. A., Preacher. By G.H. Pike. 3/6..........Alexander 

Shireen, . M.—Introduction to the Study of the Acts of the Apostles, 

WALKER, Rev. J. B. R.—The Comprehensive Concordance to the 

Holy Scriptures Nelson 
ce p. 58. 
New EDITIONS. 

Are Foreign Missions doing any Good? 1/- ...esseesseseesess Stock 
[Zhe author answers his own query in the affirmative, giving his 
reasons. The pamphlet is dedicated to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. | 

Lorze, H.—Microcosmos, 2 vols., Simpkin 


FICTION. 


ALIEN.—A Daughter of the Hutchinson 

ANSTEY, F.—Under the Rose, sees 

APPLETON, R.—After the Manner of Men,,FranklinPub. Co., Boston 
[There is a great deal of talent in this disorderly and ill-made novel 
in which artistic and political life provide the scenes. But the good 
a and cleverness are mostly wasted fur want of a restraining 

esign. 

J.—Aylmer Court, 2/6. Ws Ww. Gardiner 

ARMSTRONG, J.—Mark Marksen’s Story, Nelson 

ATKINSON, B.—The Real Princess, 3/6 

AVERY, H.—The School’s Honour, U, 

BARR, A. E.—The Lone House, 

BLANCHARD. A. E.—Twenty Little 
(Zach of the “twenty little maidens’’ ts the subject of a pleasant 
little story for very young o—. Some of the illustrations by Miss 
Waugh are very good, and others are omy -] 

Boccaccio’s Decameron. Introduction by T. Wright, 10/6..F. Murray 

Bortask, S.—Stirring Tales of Colonial Adventure, 3/6....... Warne 
[Bight stirring stories for boys. *‘ The Black Bloodhound,’ ‘ Lured 
to their Doom,’ ‘ The *‘ Blue Roses,” are names to make boys prick 
u a Mr. Lancelot Speed has illustrated the tales in spirited 

‘ashion. 

BucHANAN, R.—Rachel Dene, 2 vols........-.+...«Chatto & Windus 
[Zhe author has protested against the republication of this novel, so it 
would be unfair to criticise it. On the title-page there is nothing to 
indicate that it is not issued for the first time.) 

Burglar’s Accomplice, The, by Beechwood, 2/6...+++++++++++++C.K.S. 

Campion, T. H.—A Dawnless Fate, 6/-......+...+...Digby & Long 

CHARLES, Mrs. R.—Attila and his Conquerors, 3/6..........C.K.S. 

CuurcH, Rev. A. J.—The Fall of Athens, 

CLARE, A.—One Step Astray, 

CLARKE, Mrs. H.—James Godirey’s Wife, 

CLowEs, W. L.—Double Emperor, 

of the Esmeralda, 

Cox, P.—The Brownies around the World, 6/-........+...-...Unwin 

Crappock, C. E.—His Vanished Star............Chatto & Windus 

See p. 

M.—Love in Idleness, Macmillan 
[See p. 56.] 

S. R.—The Lilac Sunbonnet, Unwin 
[See p. §1.] 

CUNNINGHAM, J.—Broomieburn, Innes 
DEAN, Mrs. ANDREW.—Lesser’s Daughter, 1/6 .........+0... Unwin 
[See p. 56.] 
DopGE, M. M.—The Land of Pluck, Unwin 
DoupneEy, S.—A Romance of Lincoln’s Inn, 3/6...........Partridge 
A. C.—Round the Red Lamp, 
Esers, G.—Cleopatra, trans. by M. J. Safford, 2 vols., 6/-........Low 
EDMONDS, Mrs.—Amygdala, bell 
ELMSLIE, T.—Black Puppy, 3/0.....+++se++eee+e0+e Ward & Downey 
EscomBE, E.—Stucco and 
EVERETT-GREEN, E.—Shut™ In... s+ Nelson 

[This Tale of the Wonderful Siege of Antwerp, 1585, ts attractively 
told, and is likely to be a favourite with boys and girls who take an 
interest in historical romance. The frontispiece, a portrait of 

Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma, ts very well reproduced.) 

EVERETT-GREEN, E.—The Secret Chamber at Chad....,.....Nelson 

werd Everett-Green is inexhaustible, and her eye for picturesque 
kgrounds remarkably keen. The period just after the Wars of the 
Roses is the one selected for illustration. } 

Fawcett, E. D.—Swallowed by an Earthquake, 3/6......E. Arnoid 

FENN, G. M.—The Vast Abyss, .S. 

Fenn, G. M.—The Black Bar, 2/6; The Tiger Lily, 3/6........Chatto 

Fifty-two Stories of Girl Life, edited by A. H. Miles, 5/-.. Hutchinson 

Fifty-two Stories of Boy Life, edited by A. H. Miles, 5/-.. Hutchinson 

FORBES, A.—Czar and Sultan, 10/6, Arrowsmith 


[See p. 56] 
GARRETT, E.—Rab Bethune’s Double, Oliphant 
Girt, THEO.— Wrecked at the Jarrold 


[Zhree clever short stories, but monotonously lugubrious. , 
GILCHRIST, R. M.—Hercules and the Marionettes, 5/-..........Bliss 

[See p. 56. 

HAGGARD, H. R.—The People of the Mist, 6/-......++...+-Longmans 
HAGGARD, A.—Tempest Torn, 
HarRISON, T. B.—The Little Bag of Gold, 3/6..... 
HELLIs, N.—Where the Brook and River Meet, 3/6........+.Gardner 
HeEnty, G. A.—In the Heart of the Blackie 

[A stirring tale of adventure in Colorado. Red Indians are plentiful 

in it, and what other recommendation ts needed ?| 
Henry, G. A.—Wulf the Saxon, A Story of the Norman Conquest. 

ackie 

[As readable as most of Mr. Henty’s stories, and more romantic 

than many of them. The pictures by Mr. Peacock do full justice to 

this spirited tale. 
HERVEY, M. H— he Golden Reef, 5/*. Arnold 
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Hoark, E.'N.—Rick Ralton’s Reconciliation, 
HockIneG, S. K.—A Son of Reuben, 3/6.......-00eee0eeee++e. Warne 
Hope, A.—The God in the Car, 2 vols., 21/-.....++000+++00++Methuen 
HUGESSEN, E, K.—The Satellite, 
HuME, F.—Whom God hath Joined, 2/-..... 
tuME, F.—The Lone Inn Mystery, 3/6...... 
AMES, C. T, C.—Miss Precocity, 6/-.....++++seee+eeeeee-Gay & Bird 
AMES. C. T. C.—A Worker in Iron, 6/-...... cesecccceees Gay & Bird 
Jenny Dear, by the Author of ‘A Fellow of Trinity,’ 2/6......C.K.S. 
\KEIGHTLEY, S. R.—The Crimson Sign, 6/-........+...+.Hutchinson 
King of Dreams and UNWIN 
Knox, T. W.—John Boyd’s Adventures, 2/6........++e0e+ee++++LOW 
C,.—Penhala, 3 vols., 31/0. & Blackett 
Lanpor, O.—Whither Bound ? 
Le;tH ADAMS, Mrs.—Colour Sergeant, No. 1 Company, 2 
Jarro 
MACKIE, J.—The Devil's Playground, 6/- Unwin 
MACLAREN, I.—Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, 6/- ...,......Hodder 
MAEL, P.—Under the Sea to the North Pole, 2'6.....,...++.+...LOW 
Magic Half-Crown, The, +s Warne 
[A wholesome tale of juvenile struggle rewarded. Suitable “or a 
Sunday-school library 
MALotT, H.—Her Own Folk, trans. by Lady Mary Loyd, 2 vols. 
Heinemann 
[A creditable translation of a French novel that can be safely recom- 
mended for family reading. | 
Marks, Mrs. ALFRED.—David Pannell, €/-.........-..+-Hutchinson 
MAyER, J. E.—The Humour and Pathos of Anglo-Indian Life..Stock 
[Neither the humour nor the pathos of Anglo-Indian or any other 
life is made evident by this tedious rigmarole of gossip.] 
MEADE, L. T.—Red Rose and Tiger Lily, 3/6..... cotece veceecCSaeen 


[A very pleasant story for girls, written with special knowledge of — 


their thoughts and 2 
MitFrorv, B.—Renshaw Fanning’s Quest, 3/6......Chatto & Windus 
MitFoRD, B.—The Curse of Clem2nt Waynflete, 3/6 .Ward & Lock 
MoLEswortH, Mrs.—My New Home, Illustrated by Lesta Brooke, 4/6 

Macmillan 

[A nice, well-conditioned children’s story of Mrs. Molesworth’s usual 

type, which will appeal to the commonplace moods of ws readers, and 

probably do their everyday morals a great deal of good.) 

MOLESWORTH, Mrs.—Ollivia, chambers 

New Note, A, 2 vols.....ccsceccccecececscccececesessoeeetiutchinson 

OLIPHANT, Mrs.—The Prodigals and their Inheritance, 3/6... Methuen 

PAULL, M. A.—Led by Love, Hodder & Stoughton 

PEARD, F, M.—Catherine..... nnes 
[A bright and healthy novel for girls.) 

PICKERING, E.—In Press-Gang Days, 
[A capital story. an attractive hero, and he has adventures 
enough to satisfy even the rapacious appetites of boys.] 

POLLARD, E. F.—Under the War Clouds, 3/6.........00000+2+25-S.U. 

QUILP, J.—Baron Verdigris, Henry 

REED, T. Nelson 
[A story of Ireland in 1798. The spirited tale was the last written 
by the author, of whom an interesting memoir and portrait are pre- 
jixed. The late Mr. Reed will be ung remembered by boys for the 
cheering books he wrote for them, and by others as an eminent 
authority on ivpography and 

Ropertson, A.—Nuggets in the Devil’s Punch Bowl, 3.6..Longmans 

Rosertson, A. $.—The Provost o’ Glendookie, 6/6.......--Oliphant 

SAVAGE, R. H.—The Flying Halcyon, 6/-.............+...Routledge 

SEWELL, Mrs., and Others.—The Welcome Budget of Popular Sone 

SHANNON, J. C.—Who Shall Condemn ? and Other Stories 

S. Marshall 

[ The writer is ecstatic about the beauty of the heroine + his first story, 
and expresses himself thus : ‘‘ Her complexion would do credit to that 
much-vaunted article of commerce, Pears’ soap. This may appear to 
many an extremely irreverent description, but words almost fail to 
depict Marianne Carew’s exquisitely soft beauty.” But w all 
words, save vulgar ones, fail a man his plain duty is to stop writing 
stories. The matter is ona level with the style.| 

6 000 Tons Of Gold... se sl 

“Spot,” an 
[There are good points in this dog story, but its lengthiness puts an 
undue strain on ** Spot’s” invention. } 

STEWART, A.—A Fair Norwegian, 3/6.. «..+++eeeeee+ee00e+Oliphant 

STACKPOOLE, H. de V.—The nten ed, 6/-. - Bentley 

STEPHENSON, M.—I and My Master........ Hodges 
[4 dog story which turns ont to be a love story, and is admirable in 
neither direction.] 

Stockton, F. R.—Pomona’s Travels, 5/-........+ tie 

STRE1ITON, H.—The Highway of Sorrow, 

SWAN, A.—A Lost Ideal, +++++eOlipbant 
[See p. 57-] ‘ 

SWAN, M.—Through Love to Repentance, 2/6..........++++-.Olipbant 

SyMINGTON, M.—Hollyberry Janet, or The Girls of Ballyowerl.. Innes 
[A story for girls. It has been often told before, this tale of the 
affections of the warm-hearted little rebel being conquered at last. But 
the present version is bright, fresh, and wholesome. 

SYMINGTON, M.—My Lost Manuscript, Gardiner 

SULLIVAN, Sir E.— ales from Scott. Stock 
[Zhe tales selected are ‘ Waverley,’ ‘Guy Mannering,’ * The Anti- 
guary,’ ‘Rob Roy,’ * The Black Dwarf,’ * Old Mortality,’ ‘ The Bride 
of Lammermoor, ‘A Iegend of Montrose, * Ivanhoe.’ They are 
admirably retold, but we cannot agree ether with Sir Edward 
Sullivan or with P rofessor Dowden, who writes the introduction, that 
their re-telling is necessary. The vulgarised or the commonplace 
children who will not read the Waverley Novels will not enjoy these 
tales from them. There is no difficulty in Scott’s language, as in 
Shakespeare’s, to frighten children away, and they do not avoid 

_ lengthiness, if it contains what they want. | 

SYNGE, G. M,—Beryl, dKefington 


THORN, I.—Happy-go-Lucky, 
VALENTINE, L.—The Three Boys, 3/6......... Warne 
VEKNE, J.—Claudius Bombarnac, S. Low 
VERNE, J.—Czesar Cascabel, S. Low 
West, B. B.—Sir Simon Vanderpelter, 5/-........... ..... Longmans 


Weston, J:—A Night in the Woods, 3/6........... LOW 


J. S.~A Borr: Soldier, .... White 
Wynne, G. R.—Crossing the Ferry. 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


BRADSHAW, J.—A Concordance to Milton, 12/6........Sonnenschein 

BobDENSTEDT, F. von.—The Mountain Lake, and other Poems, transl, 

by J. Preston, 6/- net.....-.. ......Roxburghe Press 

Catullus, Carmina, transl. by Sir R. F. Burton and L. C, Smithers, 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, edited by A. W. Pollard, 2 vols., 10/- - 

Macmillan 

Christian Year, The, Golden Treasury Series, 2/6 net ......Macmillan 

[A welcome addition to the Golden Treasury series. Srontispiece 

is an excellent portrait of Keble, finely reproduced. An interesting 
introduction ts prefixed. 

Coridon’s Song, with Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and an Introduc- 

(Se tion by Austin Dobson, Macmillan 

ep. 


CRAIG, 1 kunshine and Shade, Tales from Many Lands, in verse 
A. Elliott, Edinburgh 
A very extraordinary amount of elaborate nonsense in shaky rhythm. 
ut the writer must have some parts, else his verse would not be so 
bad, but only dull.) 

DEANE, A. C.—Holiday Rhymes, 3/6 ....sccecececececscecess Henry 

English Poets, edited by T. H. Ward, vo!. 4, Wordsworth to Tenny- 

FARWIG, P.— Light Lyrics, BiG 

HALL, N.—Lyrics of a Long Life, 3/6 Nisbet 

H. H.—The Islet o’er the Sea, and Other Poems..............Stock 
[ The “ poems” are mainly jingling rhymes with excellent intentions 
quite coherently expressed. What they lack as poetry may be made up 

Jor by the fact of which an Introductory Note by the Rev. F. Murray 
— _—" us, that the “‘ teaching is thoroughly evangelical in 
cases.” 

Hives, H.—Harmony, Chordal and Contrapuntal, §/-........ Howard 

onson, Ben, Brave Translunary Things from the Works of, 3/6. Stock 
WES, Loutis.—The Women of Shakespeare, translated by Helen 
ZimMe¢M, DIOS. 

NADEN, C.—Poetical Works, €/- 

NICHOLSON, L. J.—Songs of ‘Ihule, 3/6 ................A. Gardner 

REID, R.—Poems, Songs, and Sonnets, 3/6..............A. Gardner 

Scott, Sir W., Poetical Works, edited by J. L. Robertson, 3/6 

Oxford Univer sity Press 

Shakespeare, The Temple.—The Taming of the Shrew, As You Like It, 

[ The Globe Theatre, Southwark, and Shakespeare's birthplace are the 
per - g in these two new volumes of Messrs. Dent’s charming 
edition. 

STUART, MENTEATH D.—Avalon, A Poetic Romance ........Elliott 
[4 deeply mystical poem about the unification of earthly and 
higher desires, set forth in an allegory relating the search of Angela, 
** the higher womanhood,” for Arthur,‘ the higher manhood.” Lhe 
Jeeling ts very nice, but the rhetoric is more thana little vague.| 

TENNYSON, ALFRED Lorp, The Works of, 7/6 .......+.-Macmillaa 
[As complete edition of Tennyson leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

VirGiL.—A Literal Translation by A, H. Bryce ............ +... Bell 
bi saggy Bryce’s translation is not like one of the old-fashioned 

ohns. It aims not at being a crib, but a help to serious students, 
and at giving an intelligent version of Virgil to those who cannot 
read the original. Inboth aims it may be said to have succeeded. | 

Wanton, E.—Seven Love-Songs and other Lyrics............Stock 
[4 good many of these lyrics have been set to music. Their scnti- 
ments are agreeable, and in form they are equal to the average 
drawing-room song. 

Wipe, O.—A Woman of no Importance ........00..e+..John Lane 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


Andrewes, Lancelot, by R. L. Ottley, 3/6 ........eee0+++0++ Methuen 
ATKINSON, Kev, J. C.—Memorials of Old Whitby, 6/- net.. Macmillan 
Bax, E, B.—German Society at the close of the Middle Ages, 5/- 
Sonnenschein 
Bert, J. C.—The Colonisation of Indo-China, trans. by A. B. Brabant, 
Broken Journey, A, Memoirs of Mrs. Beatty, by Mrs. G. T. a 3/- 
isbet 
CAtvert, A. F.—The Aborigines of Western Australia .. S. Marshall 
(4/. Calvert does not claim to have much fresh information to give 
on @ dark subject, but in his wanderings he came in contact with 
many natives, and what he has to say of their customs and charac- 
teristics is interesting and presented without waste of words.| 
CANNEY, F.. H.—The Land of the Dawning.............. Remington 
[4 history of the colonisation of Australia, and an account of 
various kinds of life and enterprise there.| 
CESARESCO, Countess.—The Liberation of Italy, §/- .......... Seeley 
CHURCH, Rev. A.—Stories from English History, 2/6 ........ Seeley 
CLEMENTS, C. E.—Naples and its Environs, 12/6 net .... Gay and Bird 
Conse, F.—Life of, by Herself, 2 vols., 21/- Bentley 
CoNDER, E.—Records of the Hole Crafte and Fellowship of Masons, 
Sonnenschein 
DENNIS, jJ.—tThe Age of Pope, 3/6.. 
[Seep 
Dictionary of National Biography, edited by S. Lee, vol. 40, 15/- 
mith, Elder 
ERMAN, A.—Life in Ancient Egypt, 21/-......e0+see++++++- Macmillan 
FIsHWICK, Lieut.-Col. H.—A History of Lancashire .......... Stock 
a To J. A.—Life and Letters of Erasmus, 15/- ........ Longmans 
ee p. 50. ’ 
GoNTAUT, Duchesse de.—Memoirs of, trans. by Mrs. J. W. pci 
Chatto 


* 
7 
i 
HEARN, Wy oe of Unfamiliar Japan, 2 vols., 16/- ...... Osgood a 
Hoim, A.—The History of Greece, vol. 1, 6/- net.......... Macmillan _ 
Hope, Ascott R.—Heroes in Homespun, 6/-...... Wilsons and Milne 
HowaArD, Major-Gen. O. O.—Isabella of Castile, 6/- Funk & Wagnalls 
[As a popular biography this has great merits. With its original ! 
and attractive binding it should make a suitable gift-book.] 
Jess, J. G.—Life and Adventures of. A Strange Career, by his Widow 
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Josephine, Empress, Memoirs of, by Madame Ducrest, 2 vols., 21/- met 
icho 
KinGston, A.—Hertfordshire during the Great Civil War and the 
[4 valuable supplement to the student of seventeenth century history, 
as well as a treasury of interesting information for all dwellers in 
Herts and the surrounding counties.] ? 
Lortir, W. J.—The Inns of Court and Chancery, 6/-.... A. Gardner 
Lucock, H. M.—The History of Marriages, Jewish and Christian, 6/- 
Longmans 
MAcGREGOR, J. (‘‘Rob Roy”), by E. Hodder, 15/- .. Hodder Bros. 
[Macgregor's life makes an interesting chapier in the history of 
modern philanthropy. The philanthropist rather than the canoeist 
is the hero of this volume.| 4 
Marks, H. S.—Pen and Pencil Sketches, 2 vols., 32/- Chatto & Windus 


54.] 
MACNEILL, J. G. S.—Titled Corruption, the Sordid Origin of some 
O‘SHAUGHNEssy, A.—His Life and Work, with Selections from 
Poems by L. C. Moulton, 5/- ........ Mathews & Lane 
Pike, L. O.—A Constitutional History of the House of Lark 12/6 
acmillan 
Pusey, E. B., Life of, by Canon Liddon, vol. 3, 18/- ...... Longmans 
RADFORD, L. B.—Thomas of London before his Consecration, 4/6 
Camb. Univ. Press 
Rose, J. H.—The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 1789-1815, 4/6 
Cambridge Univ. Press 
Sata, G. A.—London up to Date Black 
Stanford’s Family Atlas of General Geography, 105/- ........Stanford 
STEELE, R.—The Story of Alexander, 7/6 .....sceseeesesesssese Nutt 
STODDARD, A. M.—Sir Philip Sidney, 5/-..........+++++.Blackwood 
STRACHAN-DAVIDSON, J.—Cicero * Heroes of the Nations,’ Sf; 
utnams 
‘TREVELYAN, M.—From Snowdon to the Sea, 6/- ........+)+++Hogg 
VEspuccio, A.—The Voyage from Lisbon to India, 1505-6, translated 
by C. H. Coote, 15/- net. 


NEw EDITIONS. 


ASTLEY, Sir J. D.—Fifty Years of My Life, 4th edition, 6/- 

Hurst & Blackett 

. [The late Sir Fohn Astley’s recollections are full of interest to all 
lovers of sport. and lovers of adventure in general will find them 
genial and lively, 

RUSSELL, The late Rev. J.—Reminiscences of Yarrow. Lewis, Selkirk 
[Zo these interesting reminiscences Professor Campbell Fraser wrote 
the preface. They were edited and annotated by the late Professor 

_ Veitch, this being the /ast literary work to which he set his hand. 
Mr. Tom Scott, A.R.S.A., ts the illustrator. So there are many 
Jeatures of interest and value about the book for all who already 
know or can catch the romance of the Border, though there is much 
practical information in it as well as romance.} 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 


ANDERSON, J.— Medical Nursing, 
RaLFour, G. W.—The Senile Heart, 5/- Black 
BEALE, P. T. B.—Practical Lessons in Elementary Biology, 3/6 ' 
burchiill 
BENECKE, E, F. M.—Poetarum Latinorum Index in Usum Versin- 
catorum Nostratum Conflatus, 4/6 ............ Methuen 
BreweEs, W. A.—The Law of Waste, Sweet 
Back, A.—First Principles ot Building, 3/6 ..... 
BropiE, C. G.—Dissections Illustrated, part 3, 10/-........ Whittaker 
Cappy, W. H.—Practical Wood-carving, 3/6 net..............Caddy 
Catalogue of the Library of Adam Smith, edited by J. Bonar, 7/- 

Macmillan 
CHALMERS, Hon. Judge.—The Sale of Goods Act, 10/6........ Clowes 
Cicero against Catiline, trans. by H. E. O. Blakiston, 5/- .... Methuen 
COLLINSON, J.—Rain-making and Sunshine, 3/6........Sonnenschein 
CREIGHTON, C.—A: History of Epidemics in Britain, vol. 2, 20/- 

Camb. Univ. Press 
Davinson, A. B.—Introductory Hebrew Grammar, ar 7/6 
& L. Clark 
Day, F. H.—Adulteration of Agricultural Fertilisers and Feeding 
tufts, S/- StEVENS 
Dixon, C.—The Nest and Eggs of Non-Indigenous Birds, 6/- 
Chapman & Hall 
E.y, R. T.—Socialism, an Examination of its Nature, 6/- 
Sonnenschein 
FENWICK, W. S.—The Dyspepsia of Phthisis, 6/-.............. Lewis 
FLAMMARION, C.—Popular Astronomy, 
HARDWICKE, H. J.—Al!pine Climates for Consumption, 2/6,.,Churchill 


HARRISON, J.—Decoration cf Metals, 3/6 .........+.ee0..+.Chapman 
HARTIG, R.—Diseases of Trees, 10/- Macmiilan 
Homer’s Iliad, edited by A. Platt, 4/6 .......... «Camb. Univ. Press 


HoveELL, T. M.—A Treatise on Diseases of the Ear, 18/- ... Churchill 
HOVENDEN, F.—What is Heat ? A Peep into Nature’s Most Hidden 
Secrets, 15/- Whittingham 
HvuGueEs, G.—The Construction of the Modern Locomotive, 9/-.. Spon 
in Biblicat Archzeology, 3/6 Nutt 
ENKS, E.—An Outline of English Local Government, 2/6 ..Methuen 
thnson’s Milton, edited by F. Ryland, 2/6 bell 
COUPERIE, T.—Beginnings of Writings in Central Asia, 21/- ..Nutt 
LawL_egss, E. J.—First Aid to the Injured and Management of the Sick, 
LEANING, J.—Specifications for the Use of Surveyors, 4/-........Low 
LiGHTWOOD, J. M.—A Treatise on Possession of Land, 15/- .. Stevens 
Mathematica! Questions and Solutions, ed. by W. J. C. Miller, vol. 61, 
MATHER, P. EA Compendium of Sheriff Law, 25/-........Stevens 
Maycock, W. P.—Electric Lighting, 6/-..............++++ Whittaker 
MCCLELLAND, J.—Social Science and Social Schemes, 3/6 

Sonnenschein 

MEISSNER, C.—Latin Phrase Book, transl. by H. W. Auden, 4/6 
Macmillan 
MITCHELL, C. F.—Building Construction, 5/6..............., Batsford 
Morris L.—A Vision of Saints, 20 plates, 10/6 .............. Cassell 
NASMYTH, J.—Recent Cotton Mill Construction, 4/6 ......Heywood 


; Naturalist, A 


SotLy, R. H.—An Elementary Introduction to 15/- 


on the Prowl, by E. H. A., 8/6 ..0020+0++++000e Lhacker 
NEWTH, G. $.—A Text-Book Chemistry, 6/6 . Longmans 
Ossorn,; H. F.—From the Greeks to Darwin, 9/- ..........Macmillan 
OSLER, W.—On Chorea and Choreiform Affections, 5/- ...... «Lewis 
OsTWALD, W.—Manual of Physico-Chemical 
acmillan 
PARKER, F. R.—The Election of Parish Councils, 6/- ........Knight 
PENNELL, J.—Pen ‘Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen, their Work and 
Methods, 42/- net Macmillan 
PopMokrE, F.—Apparitions and Thought-Transferences, 6/- W. Scott 
and Other Great Pictures, 21/- net ........+.Bell 
See p. 57-] 
Rembr andt, His Life, Work, and Time, by E. Michel, Part 2, 2/onet. 
einemann 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875 and 1879, with Notes by Sir W. J. 
‘Bell and H. S. Scrivener, 4/6 ss 
SCHWARZ, 'A.—The Hore, hilip 
Scott, C. A.—Introductory Account of Certain Modern Ideas aac 
’ Methods in Plain Analytical Geometry, 10/- net 
Macmillan 


amb. Univ. Press 


~Theopbrastus of Erebus on Winds and on Weather Signs, translated 


7/6 Stanford 
WALDSTEIN, of .—The Work of John Ruskin, its Influence upon 
Modern Thought and Life, 5/- ... .......... Methuen 


“WALLACE; W., AND MCNEIL, A.—Banking Law, 12/- net. E. Wilson 


WITTINGTON, E.—Medical History from the Earliest Times, 12/6 
Scientific Press 
Woop, W. H.—Practical Stair Building and Handrailing, 10/6. Spon 
Wunpt, W.—Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology : 
‘ Sonnenschein 
NEw EDITIONS. 


LANE-POOLE, S.,l-dited by.—Coins and Medals, their Place in History 
AN Artes tOCk 

[Third edition of a standard work on the subject. The contributors 
to the volume are all authorities of wide repute, and deal exhaus- 
tively with the subject from loth a historical and artistic point of 


view. 
MEISSNER, M.—New Practical and Easy Method of Learning the 
German Language, Wohlleben 
[Zhis work. having run through twenty-two editions, the twenty- 
third needs no recommendation. The method is practically Ahn’s, 
but simpler and more orderly.| 
SANDFORD, E.—Exotic Ferns and 
[Descriptions of over one thousand species and varieties, with notes 
on their history, culture,and management. Botanists and gardeners 
will find the manual equally usefui.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BLACKIE’S School and Home Library. Deerslayer. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. Parry’s Third Voyage for the Discovery of a 
North-West Passage, 1/4 each 
[Zhe Library is one of the most intelligent enterprises in connection 
with juvenile literature of recent years. The only possible regret one 
can have is the absence of illustrations. | 
BUCHANAN, R. C.—Elocution up to Date, 
BULLY, A. A. and WHITLEY, M:—Women’s Work, 2/6....Methuen 
[Sixty-first annual volume. The stories, verses,and pictures for 
young children are cheerful and healthy in tone.| 
Cousins, (7.—The Story of the South Seas, 
CROMWELL’s Soldier’s Bible. with a Bibliographical Introduction and 
a Preface by Viscount Wolseley .............-+.5tock 
[A highly interesting facsimile reprint of ‘ The Soldier’s Pocket 
Bible, compiled by Ldmund Calamy, and issued for the use of the 
Commonwealth army in 1643. | 
Du VeERNOIs, GEN.—A Tactical Study, based on the Battle o1 
Custozza, 6/- and Polden 
From Spring to Fall, by A Son of the Marshes, 3/6 ...... Blackwood 
[See p. 58.] 
Golden F: iry Book, The, 6/- Hutchinson 
GORDON STABLES, Dr.—The Mother’s Book of Health and Family 
Adviser, 2/6 ...... 6 
{Contains much excellent practical advice as to the care of children 
and young people amidst a great deal of irrelevant matter. | 
HARTLAND, E, S.—The Legend of Peiseus, vol. 1, 7/6.........+.Nutt 
HENLEY, W, E., and WuHIrLey, C.—A Book of English Prose. 6/- 


Methuen 
Humour of Ireland, The, edited by D. J. O’Donoghue, 3/6.,W. Scott 
JEUNE, Lady.—Lesser Questions Remington 


Jounson, L.—The Art of Thomas Hardy, with Portrait, 5/6 net 
Mathews and Lane 
LoneMAN, C. J., and WALROND, Col. H.—Archery, Badmintoo 
Library,’ Illustrated, 30/6 Longmans 
[Among the contributors to the newest ** Badminton” are Viscount 
Dillon, Rev. E. W. Aussey, F. Balfour Paul, Major C. H. Fisher, 
and Miss Legh. The book appeals both to practical lovers of the 
graceful game and to readers interested in 1t from an antiquarian 
and picturesque point of view.) 
JOHN.—Ihe Use of Liie, 3,6 ... 
See p. 58. 
MARSHALL, E.—Kensington Palace in the Days of Queen Mary le 
eeley 
MARSHALL, H. C.—Church Organisation, Accounts and Audit. 3/6 
Skeffington 
MILL, S.—New Light on Love, Courtship, and Marriage, 1/6 
Belfast Publishing Co. 
[About the ‘New Light’ Mr. Mill’s readers will hardly be in agree- 
ment with him, but, at least, he has refrained from mixing bad 
jokes with his common places.| 
MILLER, J. R.—The Perfect Home, 2/- ....... Us 
NiIcHOLSON, J. S.—Historical Progress and Ideal Socialism.... Black 
|A lecture delivered at the recent Oxford meeting of the British 
Association. Professor Nicholson speaks from an individualist 
standpoint, and shows in a reasonable and fair-minded way that 
Socialism has not the future which people of to-day generally credit 
it with, that historical progress is against it,and that whatever 
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danger is to be anticipated from it will arise from the vague generous 
Seetings sometimes called Socialistic rather than Srom any dejinite 
preven 7 schemes. The essay is an interesting one read from either 


off Rhee d Rhymes cs wth New Tunes, by Alice Whitfield, Illustrated by C. 


[A pretty Posen picture-book. The nursery rhymes have been set 
to melodious tunes, and the engraving and printing of the whole are 


very creditable. 
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TANNER, A. E.—Physical Culture for Men, Women, and Children, fa 

impkin 

THomas, J. W. ao Law in the Natural World, 6/-.. Longmans 

THOMPSON, eS we -—The Cult of Beauty: A Handbook of Personal 

[Gives numerous recipes for the beautification and hygienic weep § 

ment of the person, along with some irrelevant matter which the 

searcher after beauty may skip.| 

Totsto1, L.—Where Love is, there God is Also: The God-son, 2/- 


PHILLIP, J. G.—James Macpherson, the Highland yuo, 3/6 
RALEIGH, W.—The English Novel, 


[See p. 


Senn, C. H.—Recherché Side Dishes, 3/6 


SHARMAN, H. R.—The Secret of all Success ; or, The Power i a 
Will in the Battle of Life............ 


Gardner 


WHITCOMB, S. 


[Written with an excellent object, to inculcate the virtue of cdeinan 


of character, and the value of self- fone ] 
Link, The, 2/- 
[Annual " volume of a reli, 


“magazine Sor young peuple. The 
paper, type, and pictures are all in need of improvement.) 
—Wisps of Wit and Wisdom, 2/6 ...... W. Scott young. There is = 26 
STABLES, G.—From Ploughshare to Pulpit, 5/-... 


Woman at Home, Vol. 2, 5/- 
seecesens - S.S.U. Yellow Fairy Book, The, ed. by A. Lang, 6/-.............. Longmans 
Young 

[fifteenth annual volume. A well-conducted magazine for the 


Nisbet purpose ts not u 


W. Scott 


[ These homilies in the guise of stories, at once delicate and straight- 
Jorward, are issued in a charming form. The series, of which the 
resent ts I, will make delightficl gift-books.] 
ALTERS, F Light of Lite, 3/6.... . 
WHEELWRIGHT, E 


-—The Vengeance of Medea, 6/- Digby & Long 
hronological Outlines of American Literature, 6/- 


Macmillan 
Hodder & Stoughton 


nty of ae in tts contents, and its religious 
uly protruded.\ 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING 
THE MONTH. 


New books, in order of demand, as sold 
between September 15th and October 15th, 
1894 :— 

LONDON, W.C. 


1. My Lady Rotha. By Stanley Weyman. 

6s. (Innes & Co) 

2. Eighteenth Century Essays (2nd Series). 
By Austin Dobson, 6s. (Chatto & Win- 
dus.) 

. Yellow Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew 

Lang. 6s. (Longman.) 

. People of the Mist. By H. Rider Haggard. 

6s. (Longman.,) 

The Use of Life. By Sir John Lubbock. 

3s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

. John Bulland Co. By Max O’Rell. 3s. 6d. 
(F. Warne & Co.) 


LONDON, E.C. 


1. The Manxman. By Hall Caine. 6s. 
(Heinemann ) 

2. Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 
15s. (Hodder.) 

3. Epistle to the Romans. By Moule. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder.) 

4. Pilgrim’s Progress. Fac-simile. 2s. 6d. 

5 

6 


Ow 


(Stock.) 

. Yellow Fairy Book. By Lang. 6s. 
(Longmans.) 

. Life of Pusey. Vol. 3 
(Longmans. ) 


MANCHESTER. 


. Weyman’s Lady Rotha. 

. Weyman’s Under the Red Robe. 
. Doyle’s Round the Red Lamp. 

. Maclaren’s Brier Bush, 

. Yellow Fairy Book. 

. Coridon’s Song. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


- Pusey’s Life, vol. 3. 

. Tennyson’s Works, new edition. 1 vol. 
. Weyman: Under the Red Robe. 

The Green Carnation. 

. Weyman: My Lady Rotha. 

. R. W. Dale: Christian Doctrine. 


BRADFORD. 


1, The Yellow Fairy Book. Lang. 6s. 
(Longmans.) 
2. Making of Manhood. Dawson. 3s. 6d. 
(Hodder and Stoughton ) 
. English Prose. Henley and Whibley. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 
4. My Lady Rotha. Weyman. 6s. (Innes.) 
5. Coridon’s Song. Illustrated by Thom- 
6. 


By Liddon. 18s. 


Ouro 


son. 6s. (Macmillan.) 
Tennyson’s Works, complete. 7s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 
The demand for Drummond’s ‘ Ascent ot 
Man’ and Kidd's,‘ Social Evolution ’ still keeps 


up. 
BURNLEY. 


. The Manxman. By Hall Caine. 6s. 

The Ebb Tide. By Stevenson and Cs 
bourne. 6s. 

Perlycross. By Blackmore. 6s. 

The Lilac Sunbonnet. By Crockett. 6s. 

. Under the Red Robe. By Weyman. 6s. 

Maclaren’s Book of Psalms. 3 vols. 7s. 6d. 
each. 


nN 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 


. Memorials of Old Whitby. By Atkinson. 
The Lilac Sunbonnet. By Crockett. 

The Ebb Tide. By Stevenson. 
Tennyson’s New Edition, various prices. 
The Manxman. By Hall Caine, 

. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, “oak Ian 
Maclaren, 


TAUNTON, 


. Blackmore’s Perlycross. ‘ 
. Cornaro’s How to Regain Health, 
Caine’s Manxman. 

Ward's Marcella. 

. Parish Councils Handbooks, 


EDINBURGH. 


1. The Lilac Sunbonnet. By S. R. Crockett. 
6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

2. Under the Red Robe. By Stanley J. Wey- 
man. 6s. (Methuen & Co.) 

3. My Lady Rotha. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
6s. (A. D. Innes & Co.) 

4 Highland Cousins. By W. Black. 6s. (S. 

5 
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Low & Co.) 
. Introduction to New Testament—St, Paul's 
Epistles. 12s. 6d. net. (T. & T. Clark ) 
‘ be Yellow Fairybook. By Andrew Lang. 
. (Longmans & Co.) 


GLASGOW. 

1. John MacGregor (Rob Roy). By Edwin 
Hodder. 15s. (Hodder Bros.) 

2. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian 
Maclaren. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

. The Lilac Sunbonnet. By S. R. Crockett. 
6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

. Pioneering in Morocco. By Dr. Robert 
Kerr. 3s. 6d. (H.R. Allenson.) 

. St. Paul’s Conception of By 
Professor Bruce. 7s. 


(T. & T. Clark. ) 
6. A Lost en By Annie S. Swan. 3s. 6d. 
(Oliphant & Co.) 


ABERDEEN. 
. A Lost Ideal. By Annie S. Swan. 3s. 6d. 


I 
2. Tennyson’s Complete Works. New edition. - 


7s. 6d. 
. The Lilac Sunbonnet. By’S. R. Crockett. 
6 


3 
Ss. 

4. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian 
Maclaren. 6s. 

5. Fitty Years of my Life. By Sir John 
Astley. Cheaper edition, 6s. 

6. Reminiscences of Yarrow. By James 
Russell, D,.D. Second edition. 5s, net, 


DUMFRIES. 
. Crockett’s Lilac Sunbonnet. 6s, 
. Doyle's (Conan) Under the Red samp. 6s. 
. Zola’s (Emile) Lourdes. 3s. 6d, 
. Blackmore's Perlycross. 6s. 
. Caine’s (Hall) Manxman. 6s, 


DUNDEE. 
. The Stickit Minister. 5s. 
. The Raiders. 6s. 
. The Lilac Sunbonnet. 6s. 
. Annie Swan’s Lost Ideal. 3s. 6d. (Oli- 
phant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 


Trade here is improving. Tammas Bodkin’s 
new work, ‘ Swatches o’ Hodden-Grey,’ wiil, it 
is expected, sell largely here, but if it could 
have been issued at a cheaper. price, it would 
have done better, 


DUBLIN, 

1. Froude’s Erasmus, 

2. Dawson's Geology and History, 

3. Tennyson’s Complete Works. 

4. Weyman’s Under Red Robe. 

5. Blackmore’s Perlycross. 

6. Black’s Highland Cousins, 

DUBLIN (2). 

1. Spiritual Retreat. By Bishop Hedley. 6s. 
(Burns and Oates.) 

2. The Manxman. By Hall Caine. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

3. Concise History of Ireland. By P, W. 

: Joyce. 2s. (Gill and Son.) 

4. The War in Korea, By J, Morris. 1s. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

5. Commentary on the Scriptures. By Dr. 
Knecht. 2 vols.. gs. net. (B. Herder.) 

6. The Formation of Christendom. By T. 
W. Allies, 5s. (Burns and Oates.) 


We guarantee the authenticity of the above 
lists as supplied to us, each by leading book- 
sellers in the towns named. 


TRADE NOTES. 


LONDON, W.C 
Trade with America is still improving, and 
business at home is good, and points to.a 
first-class season. 


LONDON, E.C. 
(Second-hand.) 


Business still improving ; more demand for 
books of a miscellaneous and scientific char- 


acter. 
LIVERPOOL (1). 
Everything points hopefully to a busy 


winter, 
LIVERPOOL (2). 


The improvement noted heretofore in the de- 
mand for high-class recent novels, for sets of the 
standard novelists, both re-issues and second- 
hand, continues; also for text-books in the 
sciences, mechanics, and engineering.. Books 
dealing with social problems and recent high- 
class theological works, commentaries, etc, 
etc. The poets are in demand too, both 
recent and the old standard favourites. 


YORK. 
Trade is steady, in some quarters rather 
too quiet, whilst others report progress. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


{Lists of Books ‘Wanted have occasionally to be 
omitted owing to the senders’ names and ad- 
dresses not being attached. ‘J 

ANDERSON & SON, DumrRries. 

Perowne on the Psalms. 

Butler’s Catharine of Sienna. 

Harper’s Rambles in Galloway. 

Macaulay’s England, vol. 8, 6s. edit. 

Symonds’ Wine, Women, and Song. 

Songs of the North, Field and Tuer. 

Hogg’s Life of Dr. John Wightman. 

Currie’s Guide to Dumfries. 

Gardiner’s Quatre Bras. 

Gilfillan’s Literary Portraits. 

Balzac’s Droll Stories. 

Mitchell’s Orbs of Heaven. - 

MacTaggart’s Gallovedian Encyclo. 
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Douglas or Field of Otterburn. 
through Land of Burns, by 


Hall's Book of Memories. 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Bennett’s illusts. 
Marius the Epicurean. 

Richard Cable (S. B. Gould),- vol. 2. 
Galloway Gossip, by Saxon. 


BARNICOTT & PEARCE, Taunron, 
Fortnightly Review, March, 1887. 
Edwy: A Tragedy, 1864. 
Hugo’s (Thos.) Works, any. 
Stephen’s Commentaries, 11th ed., 1890. 


JOHN BRUNSKILL, 12, Nevitte Sr., Yorx. 

William Law's A Guide to Rest. 

Ferguson’s History of Westmorland. 

Miller’s Philosophy of History, Bohn's ed., 
2,3,and4. - 

Baldwin, The Book-lover. 

Blades’ Bibliographical Miscellanies. 

Scott’s Ivanhoe, neat illus. ed. 


THOMAS CARVER, 6, Hicu Sr., HEREFORD, 

Sermons by E, Jones, Pontypool, 1770. 

Novels in Spanish or French, by Emilia 
Bazan. 

Pearce’s The Violin. 

History of Rival Interests at Ludlow, Here- 
ford, 1828. 

Vaughan’ s Most Improved Waterworks. 

Evans’ Ancient Stone Implements. 

Scott’s Journal, 1 vol. ed. 

Archzologia Cambrensis, vol. 15, 1869. 

W. E. CLEGG, 30, Market Prace, OLDHAM, 

Pastoral Addresses by Alfred Barrett. 

Pall Mall Magazine, part 2. 

Carson on Providence. 

Parliamentary Grants to Church and Chapel, 
by Rev. Thomas Moore. 

Treatise on Heraldry, by Woodward and 
Burnett, pub. by Johnston, Edin., 42s. 


A. COOPER, 68, Cuarinc Cross Roan, W.C. 
Occult Sciences, any works. 
Theophilus Keene, Life of, 1718. 
Theatrical Portraits, any quantity. 
Costume, any works on, 

Old Trials, any. 

Dibdin’s Bibliographical Works. 
Musical Biographies. 

Folk Lore, anything on. 

Payne’s Armorial of Jersey. 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols. 
Novels in English before 1750. 
Lillywhite’s Cricket Scores. 
Fencing Books, any old ones. 
Horsley’s Brittania Romana. 
Machen’s Fantastic Tales. 
Crowe’s History of France, 5 vols. 
Pierce Egan, any works by. 


ALEX. GARDNER, Paistey. 

Daudet’s La Belle Nivernaise. 

Jack. 

Sappho. 

Numa Roumestan. 

One of the Forty.” 
Notes and Queries, July-Dec., 1888, et seq. 

» vols, 1-6, 6th series, 1882. 

Hamal's Journal of his captivity in Corea. 
Kingston’s Albatross. 
Currie’s Burns, vol. 3, 1800. 


M. H. GILL & SON, Dustin. 
Library of the Fathers, 41 vols., cloth, 


GEORGE GREGORY, 5, Arcy.e St., Batu. 
Dictionary of National Biography. 
Army Lists, 1759, 1762, 1764, and 1814, 

R. INGALTON DRAKE, Eton, | 
— Dictionary of Hymnology, second- 


and. 
Lord Lilford’s Birds, part 23. 


JAGGARD & TAYLOR, 81, Lorp Street, 
LIVERPOOL, 

Russell, Court of Passage 

Grocott, ,, 

Brassey, British Navy, vol. ra 

Colomb, Naval Warfare. 

Holden, Foha Silvulez, part 1. 

Laidlaw, Miracles. 

Church Plate, anything on. 

Ellison, any works by. 

David Copperfield, 1850, imperfect copy. 

Chaffers, Marks on Pottery and Porcelain. 

Ashmont, Kennel Secrets. 

Any duplicate ex libris (bookplates). 

Chesterfield’s Letters, 1784, or any ed. 

Poems of Evelyn Douglas. 

Barnes, Poems in Dorset Dialect, 


Witch’s Head, 3 vols., 1885, clean. 
Moore, Journal in France, 1793. 
Pictorial World for 1882, all or any. 
Darwin, Descent of Man, 2 vols. 
Boyle, Camp Notes. 

Fuller, Church History, 6 vols., 1845. 
Intellectual Observer, vols, 11, 12. 
Buxton, Political Questions, 

Annals of Natural History. 


LUPTON BROS., Burn.ey. 
Eliot, George, Agatha, 1869. 
Brother and Sister Sonnets, by Marian Lewes, 


1869. 
Hook’s Archbishops, best edit., good binding. 
Harper’s Magazine, vols. 1, 2,11 and 12, parts 
or bound. 
Jefferies’ Suezcide and Scarlet Shawl. 
Nature, vols. 33-39, and 45-50. 
B. & J. F. MEEHAN, 32, Gay Srreet, 
Batu. 
Hoare’s Ancient and Modern Wilts. 
Hours of Idleness, Newark, 1806 or 1807. 
Household Words, 1850-1858, monthly nos. 


—_ parts 9, 21, 33, 45, 57, 69, 81, 93, | 


Hunt (Leigh) Works, any Ist eds., orig. clo. 
or boards. 
Irish Sketch Book, 2 vols., 1843. 
Island (The), 8vo, pamphlet (poem), 1823. 
Is She his Wife, Comic Burletta, small, 8vo. 
Jesse (J. H.) Works, in publisher’s cloth. 
Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities, coloured plates. 
Keats’ Poems, 1817 ; Endymion, 1818; Lamia, 
1820, etc. 
MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL CO., Lp., 
Leamincton Spa. 
Watts’ Inorganic Chemistry, S. H. 
Emerson’s Works, S. 
Religious Tract Society Pictures. 
Isis Unveiled. 
Things Mythical and Otherwise. 
Tales of the Mess, or Our Mess. 


J. MITCHELL, Tatzor Roap, WrexHam. 

Allen’s Symptom Register. 

Gentry’s Concordance Repertory, or any 
works of Hahnemann, Bonninghausen, 
Hering, Lippe, Guernsey, Jahr, or the 
“British Journal of Homceopathy. 


J. PARKER, 27, Broap Srreet, Oxrorp. 
Lucas, German Dictionary. 
Goulburn, Gospels for Sundays. 
Watkins, Bampton Lectures. 


Clemens, Alexandrinus, ed. Dindorf. 


S. Irenzeus, ed. Harvey, 2 vols. 
Blakeway, Sheriffs of Shropshire. 


SANDELL & SMITH, 136, City Roan, 
Lonpon, 
Forster, Arrest of the Seven Members, 
Petter on St. Mark, 2 vols., folio. 
Williams, Cornish Lexicon. 
oe Prolegomena to the History of 
srael, 


T. SMYTH, 35, Queen Street, BELFast. 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, cello and 
piano, violin or cello part only, Litolf’s 


Corelli Album, violin or cello part only, 
Litolf’s ed. 
Album Celebre, violin or cello part only, 
Litolf’s ed. 
Wieniawski’s two Mazurkas, violin part, 
Augener’s ed, 
Haydn’s Symphonies, piano and violin, violin 
part only, ed. Peters. 
Haydn’s Sonaten, piano and violin, violin 
part only, ed. Peters. 
Historic Houses, part 11 to end, Cassell, 
W. T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxrorp Sr., W.C. 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers, part 6. 
Lever (C.), any odd parts. 
Dickens (C.), any odd parts. 
Cruikshank (G.), any odd parts. 
Leech (J.), any odd parts. 
Surtees (R, G.), any odd parts. 
Smedley (F.), any odd parts. 
C. TERRY & CO., 80, CoLeman Street, 
Lonpon E.C. 
O’Connell’s Ireland and the Irish, vol. 2, 1843. 
Rt Memoir on Ireland, vol. 2, 1844. 
Brusgch Bey’s Egypt, vol. 1. 
Marlborough's Life, by Wolseley. 
W. H. TICKELL, 61, Biessincton Roan, 
S.E. 
Bronté, Jane Eyre, 3 vols., cloth. 
» Wuthering Heights, 1st ed. 


Books of Alpine Travels. 

Hill’s Madagascar, 2 vols. 
Williams’ The Middle Kingdom. 
Poems before 1600. 


OCTAVUS TOMSON, Camprince. 
Cobbold’s Mary Anne Wellington, 6d. 
Hodgkin’s Italy, vols. 3 and 4. 

Smedley’s Lays and Ballads of English Hist. 
Thirty-nine Articles, by Hamblin Smith. 
Ashley’s English Economic History, 2 parts. 
Stubb’s Select Charters. | 

Finch’s Law of Contract, royal 8vo. 


JOHN F. 3, Kinc’s Cross TERR,, 
BEAN Hutt. 

A Cloud of Witnesses. 

National Cyclo., vols. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14. 

Balzac’s Droll Stories. 

Hadley’s History of Hull. 

Memoirs of Tate Wilkinson. 

London News, containing the Crimean War. 


E. B, WILDMAN, 10, James STREET, Liver- 
POOL. 

Burns’ Works in 8 vols, 12mo, cloth, want 
vols. 2 and 4, pubs., Cochrane and Co., 
London, 1834. 

War in Afghanistan, by John Wm. Kaye; 
vol. 1, 8vo, 1851, Bentley. 

Vol. 1, Natural History Section, Knight’s Eng- 
lish Cyclopzedia, 1853. 

Pulpit Commentary, St. John. 

Plumptre, Dante, 2 vols. 

Borrow, Wild Wales and Romantic Ballads, 

Westcott and Hort, Greek Testament. 

Gray’s and Ellis’ Anatomy, recent. 

Southey’s Omniana, 2 vols. 

Kingsford, The Perfect Way. 

Kingslake, Gthen, 8vo edit, 

Leech, Young Troublesome. 

Lever, O’Donoghue and Rent in a Cloud. 

Grimm’s Goblins, any illus. edit. 

Vernon Harcourt, Rivers and Canals. 

Hofding’s or James’ Psychology. 

Mabinogion, by Lady C. Guest. 

Theatre for 1887-9. 

London Magazine, vol. 5, 11, 12. 


WOODLAND & CO.,, 68, LeapeNnHALt Sr., 
Lonpon, E.C. 
Ambros and Sokolowski, Geschichte der 
Musik. 
Sir F. Stiles, Greek Modes, pamphlet, 1760. 
Proceedings of Musical Association, thirteenth 
and later Sessions. 


JAMES YATES, Pustic Lisrarian, LEEDS: 

Sanitary Record, 1891. 

Baily’s Magazine, Jan., 1893. 

Health, vols. 3 and 17. 

Royal Institution of Cornwall, Journal of, 
vol. 1 and part 20. 

Tonic Sol-fa Reporter, vols. 29-36. 

Royal Colonial Institute Proc., vol. 3. 

Zoological Record, 1886-7, 1889-9>. 

Chemical Trades Journal, vol. 11. 

Ibis, 5th series, vols. 1, 2, 3. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


MRS. ST. CLAIR, Ermirace GanriEL, 
PARAME, FRANCE. 
First edition (1830) Rogers’ Italy. 
offers in cash ? 


What 


H. S. Y., Recrory, Stoucn. 

Nos. I, 2, 4, 5, 14, 17, 19 and 20 of the first 
edition of * Bleak House,’ in paper covers, 
also Nos. 5, 8,9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15 and 
16 of ‘ David Copperfield,’ and will give 
any two numbers for No. g of ‘Bleak 
House.’ ~ 


OCTAVUS TOMSON, Camprince. 
A of Yedo, illus, by T. A. Purcell, 


Mundy’s (W. W.) Canton and the Bogue, 
1875, Is. 6d. 


— (Lieut.) Five Years in China, 1848, 


Huc’s ‘Travels in Tartary, 2 vols., illus., 2nd 
ed., 2s, 

Voyage to the Yellow Sea along the Coast 
of Corea, illus., 1817, 5s. 6d. 

History of China, 3 vols., Cabinet Library, 
4s. 6d. 
L. H. WATT, Hovineuam, York. 

Dickens’ Haunted Man and Ghost’s Bargain, 


first edition (1848), illustrated by Tenniel, 
Leech, etc., clean, rebound. 
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JARROLD & SONS’ 


NEW STORY 


BOOKS. 


Tllustrated List Free on Application. 


BOOKS FOR MANLY BOYS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Olivine edges, 3s. 6d. each (post 43d.). 
After School. By ROBERT OVERTON. Second 


Edition. With Twenty-four Illustrations by Rernnotp THIELE. 
“A book to delight all school-boys. It is full of merriment.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


Lights Out! By ROBERT OVERTON. With 
Twenty-six beautiful Illustrations by ReinHotp THIELE. 
The King’s Pardon; or, The Boy who 


Saved his Father. By ROBERT OVERTON. With 
Twelve Illustrations by W. H. Marcetson. 

Afloat in a Gipsy Van. By E. R. SUFFLING, 
Author of “ Jethou; or, Crusoe Life in the Channel Islands.” 
Illustrated by Paut Harpy. 

Rex; or, Winning the Victoria Cross. By 
L. THOMPSON. Illustrated by W. B. Wotten, R.I. 

Adventures in Texas. By GRACE STEBBING. 
Second Edition. Illustrated by Paut Harpy. 

“ A capital story ef adventure; with a high moral tone, well suited 
as a gift-book for boys.” —Echo. 

True to the Core. By W. C. METCALFE, Author 


of “ Rogues’ Island,” etc. Illustrated by G. GRENVILLE Manton. 


BOOKS FOR ‘BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each (post 43d.). 


Sable and White. The Autobiography of a Show 
Dog. By Dr. GORDON STABLES. Illustrated by Harrison 
WEIR. [Second Edition. 

Shireen and Her Friends. ‘The Autobiography 
of a Persian Cat. By Dr. GORDON STABLES. Illustrated by 
Harrison WEIR. 

That Bothor of a Boy. By GRACE STEBBING. 
Third Edition. With Thirty-three Illustrations by Paut Harpy. 

Sayings and Doings in Fairyland. By 


DOROTHY SINCLAIR. Second Edition. With upwards of 
Forty Illustrations by Paut Harpy. 


Lord Lynton’s Ward. By HELENA BROOKS. 
Second Edition. With Thirty-six Illustrations by Paut Harpy. 


Wooing of Osyth. A Story of the Eastern Counties 
in Saxon Times. By Karte T. Sizer. With Forty-eight Illus- 
trations by M. M. Brake. 


Clear as the Noon-Day. By ETHEL PENROSE. 
With Thirty-six Illustrations by SoMERVILLE. 


BEAUTIFUL JOE. 


The Autobiography of a Dog. By MARSHALL SAUNDERS. Price 3s. (post 43d.). 
The Countess Or ABERDEEN (wife of the Governor-General of Canada) says: “I am sure that all lovers of animals will welcome this 


book with eagerness as being eminently calculated to spread that knowledge of, and thought for, dumb beasts which will lead to their 
humane treatment. The circulation of such a book—a worthy companion to “ Black Beauty ”—must do vast good.” 


“A nursery classic.”—Belfast Newsletter. 


STRUWELPETER JUNIOR. 


Translated from the German of J. Trojan, with Hundreds of Humorous coloured Illustrations. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


ost 2d.). 


Seventy Editions of STRUWELPETER JUNIOR have been sold in Germany. 


“One of the most diverting children’s books seen for many a long day.”—The Sun. 


“The text is most amusing, and the drawings are worthy of it. 
the little ones.” —Literary World. 


We can thoroughly recommend these amusing stories in verse for 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and II, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


GOVERNMENT AND GENERAL PUBLISHERS, 
Also Agents to the New Zealand Government. 


ESTATE DUTY AND SUCCESSION DUTY. The 
Finance Act, 1894 (57 and 58 Vict., c. 30), so far as it relates to Estate Dut 
and the Succession Duty, with an Introduction and Notes. By J. E. 
Crawrorp Munro, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 5s. 

“ This work is distinguished by a on the law applicable to, as 
distinguished from a mere account of, the Finance Act. . . . The introduc- 
tion contains a lucid account of the Act, and the body of the book gives the Act, 
with notes on each section. The result of our perusal of these notes is to show 
that, on the whole, the law is laid down correctly, and that the book will be 
found a useful guide to the construction of the Act.”— Solicitors’ Journal. 

“ fumes the many books which have appeared, Mr. Crawford Munro’s must 
holda high place. A lucid introduction of thirty-six page’ explains the various 
provisions of those sections of the Act which are within the scope of the 
subject, and executors, trustees, and beneficiaries will obtain from its perusal 
5 ear =~ accurate conception of their duties and liabilities."—7he Law 

lournal. 


THE SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS. The Acts of 1875 
and 1879 (with Notes of the Reported Cases decided since the Acts became 
law). By T. C, H. Hepperwick, M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth, ss. 

“The manual is brief and business-like, and should be found of very wide 
service.”—Birmingham Post. 

“ We can confidently recommend this Manual of the Food and Drugs Acts to 
the attention of our readers.”—Santlary Journal. 


LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894. An Act to consolidate 
=> amend the Enactments relating to Streets and Buildings in London. 

rice 7s. 

THE MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1894. With Notes, 
—- and a copious Index. By James Dunpas Wuite, M.A., LL.M., 
° ome Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple and South Wales 
Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. 7s. 6d. ’ 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1894. (Parish and District 
Councils.) Price, 9}d.; by post, 114d. The Act has also been reprinted in 
small 8vo. Price, 4d. ; by post, sd. (very suitable for distribution). 

INVOLUTION AND EVOLUTION according to the Philosophy 
of Cycles. By Karpa, Part I, The Universe. Can ve purchased either in 
English or French. 7s. 6d. 

PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. (Cheap Edition.) Published 
by Authority. Red cloth, price 3s.; by post, 3s. 6d. This volume contains 
ail the Public Acts passed during the Session, with Index to same; also 
Tables showing the effect of the Legislation, together with complete and 
a Lists of the Titles of all the Local and Private Acts passed during 
the Session, 

ALL PUBLIC BILLS UNDER DISCUSSION in either 


House of Parliament are on sale to the public. 


ALL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, PARLIAMENTARY 
PAPERS, AND GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS are upon sale. 


* LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 


BOOKS by ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 


as Represented in Art. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. Abundantly 
Illustrated with reproductions of early Christian symbols from 
the Catacombs, of pictures of the great masters, and of modern 
English painters, including Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., W. Holman 
Hunt, and Sir E. Burne-Jones, Bart.; also containing, as a 
Frontispiece, a Photogravure of the “ Beau Dieu d’Amiens.” 


ST. WINIFRED'S; 


or, The World of School. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. With 152 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


ERIC; or, Little by Little. 
A TALE OF ROSLYN SCHOOL. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. With 78 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


JULIAN HOME. 


A TALE OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. Illustrated 
with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


DRYBURGH EDITION 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Illustrated by 250 Woodcuts specially drawn and engraved for 

this edition. Now complete in 25 vols. ,Price in sets, cloth, 

£6 5s. Also in half-calf, plain; half-calf, extra, gilt top; and 
half-morocco, gilt top. 


Lonpon: A. & C. BLACK, SoHo SQUARE. 
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MESSRS. NEW LIST. 


Royal 8vo gilt 
Lop, ios. 6d. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, gilt 
Lop, 35. 6d. 


ato, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, gilt 
Lop, 3s. 6d. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Crown 3. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, gilt 
Lop, 38. 6d. 


Royal 8vo, gilt 
edges, 78. 6d. 


Price 6d. 


Royal 8vo, gilt 
edges, 78. 6d. 


Price 6d. 


By Phil Robinson. 
BIRDS OF THE WAVE AND WOODLAND. By 


Puit Rosrnson, Author of “The Poets’ Birds,” ete. With 50 Illustrations (several full-page) by Charles 
Whymper. [ Just published. 
By Professor Flint. 
SOCIALISM. By Roserr Fiint, D.D., LL.D., etc., Professor of Divinity, 
Edinburgh University, Author of “ Theism,” “ Agnosticism,” etc. [ Just published, 
By the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS. By the Rev. W. Rozertson Nicoxt, 
LL.D., Editor of the British Weekly, The Expositor’s Bible, etc. 
(Vol, XV. in “ The Gospel and the Age” Series.) 


“Each one of them is a thoughtful, polished essay, as lofty in tone as it is straightforward and vigorous in 


expression.’—Glasgow Herald. By B 
A. H. Blanchard. 


TWENTY LITTLE MAIDENS. A Story Book for the Young. 


By Amy E. BLrancnarb. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Ida Waugh. 
“ The stories are charming, the illustrations are exquisite.”—Christian World. 
By Canon Knox Little. 


LABOUR AND SORROW. Sermons on Various Occasions. By the 


Rev. W. J. Knox Littir, M.A., Canon of Worcester Cathedral. 
(Vol. XII, in “ The Gospel and the Age” Series.) 
“Worthy to represent cathedral preaching.” —Academy. 
By Professor Dillon. 


THE SCEPTICS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Job, 


Koheleth, Agur. With a New English text of Job and Ecclesiastes. By Professor E. J. Ditton. 


[In a few days. 
By Alexander Gordon. 
NORTHWARD HO! Stories of Carglen. By ALEXANDER Gorpon, Author 


of “The Folks o’ Carglen,” etc. With a Frontispiece. [ Just published. 
By the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 
ESSENTIAL CHRISTIANITY. And other Sermons. By the Rev. 


Hueu Price Hucues, M.A., Author of “ Social Christianity,” etc. [ Just published, 
(Vol. XIII, in “ The Gospel and the Age’? Series.) 


GOOD WORDS VOLUME, 1894, 


Edited by Donatp Macteop, D,D., one of H.M.’s Chaplains, and containing :— 


S. BARING-GOULD'S New Serial Story, KITTY ALONE. 


SHORT STORIES by—BRET HARTE L. B. WALFORD, | LANOE FALCONER, 
W. E. NORRIS, | W. CLARK RUSSELL, And others. 
And Articles by 


‘The Bishop of Winchester, Sir R. S. Ball, LL.D., Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P., The Dean of York, Sir William H. Flower, 
' LL.D., The Dean of Gloucester, Archdeacon Sinclair, D.D., Justin McCarthy, M P., “Shirley,” John Hunter, D.D., George 
Matheson, D.D., Katharine Hinkson, William Canton, Augustus Jessopp, D.D., the Editor, etc., etc. 


With over 300 Illustrations by 


Gordon Browne, Alexander Anstend, Lockhart Bogle, W. H. Overend, A. J.Goodman, Charles Whymper, F, H. Townsend, 
Herbert Railton, and others. 


GOOD CHEER, 1894 


(the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “GOOD WORDS ”), containing :— 


Tue Minister’s Doc. An EMIGRANT. A StrranGe Expration. 
By Maarten Maartens. By Katharine Tynan-Hinkson. By Geoffrey Winterwood. 

Tue INTERREGNUM IN Fairy Lanp. “THE Foo.” oF THE Four Corners. | Rosin GoopFELLow. 
By John Davidson. By G. B. Burgin. By John Reid. 

Tue Larrp’s DAUGHTER, In AMBUSH. How He Came Out at THE OTHER. 
By Alexander Gordon. By Edwin Whelpton. Sipe. By William Canton. 


With numerous Illustrations by 
A. J. Goodman, H. R. Millar, W. D. Almond, F. Feller, C. E. Brock, and W. Thomas Smith. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME, 1894, 


Edited by the Rev. Benjamin Waucu, Author of “ Sunday Evenings with My Children,” etc., and containing : 


ANNIE S. SWAN’S New Serial Story, A LOST IDEAL, 


And Articles by 


Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., Precentor Venables, M.A., Professor J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., Canon Atkinson, D.C.L., Rev. Professor 

- C. Shuttleworth, M.A , Julia Wedgwood, Canon T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A., L. T. Meade, Professor W. T. Gairdner, 
M.D., William Wright _D.D., Canon Liddell, M.A., J. Monro Gibson, D.D., R. F. Horton, D.W., Professor T. M. Lindsay, 
D.D., G. F. Pentecost, D.D., the Editor, etc., etc. " 
With 12 Coloured Plates and 300 Illustrations by 


G. F. Watts, R.A., Sir E. Burne-Jones, Frederick Morgan, F. G, Kitton, C. E. Brock, C. W. Wyllie, A. S, Boyd, and others, 


PATHS OF PEACE, 1894 


‘the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE”), containing :-— 


A GREAT INDISCRETION. A New Complete Story. 


By Evetyw Everett-Green, Author of “The Doctor's Dozen,” etc. I'lustrated by James Greig. 


ISBISTER & CO., Lrp., 15 & 16, Tavistock Street, Covent GARDEN, Lonpon. 
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STANDARD WORKS 
Specially Suitable for Presentation Purposes. 
VERY CHARMING AND ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
THE POCKET EDITION OF THE 


BRONTE SISTERS’ & MRS, GASKELL'S WORKS 


The Writings of these Authors 


Beautiful and 


in ‘orm, and so | to the above: 
satisfactorily got 
up that it deserves 
to be extensively 
popular. The 
whole set in cases 
would form a vei 


lightful 


present. clot 
Let this be remem- 


THE NOVELS. 


case, 21s. 


are now supplied, — bound 
in cloth, with gilt top, as fo 


THE POCKET EDITION OF 
W. M. THACGKERAY’S 
WORKS. In Cases. 


The Volumes of this Edition are 
handsome and de- enpplied, elegantly bound in 

» With gilt top, as follows: 
13 Volumes in 


at  Christ-| gold-lettered cloth case, ars. ac- 
THE MISCELLANIES. 14 | a 
Daily Chronicle. volumes in gold-lettered cloth Daily News. 


lows: Well suited for 


cheap. . . Better E 

be found.” lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. day presents.” 
MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 8 
British Weekly. ols., in gold-lettered cloth 

Also similarly arranged,and form- 

“ So convenient | ing excellent companion volumes “Tt would be 


difficult to find a 
more appropriate 
holiday gift than 
these two cases, 
in which the com- 
plete works of one 
of the veatest 
masters of English 
fiction are enclosed 
in so taste/ul, com- 


M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
In 26 Volumes, crown Lg 8s. 6d. each; sets in cloth, £4 lls.; or 


handsomely 


ound in half-morocco, £8 8s. 


Containing —— the small Wood-cut Illustrations of the former Editions, 


and many new 


ustrations by Eminent Artists. 


This Edition contains 


altogether 1,773 Illustrations. 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES. 


Vanity Fair. [Illustrated by the 
Author, 2 vols. 

Pendennis. Illustrated by the 

Author. 2 vols. 

The Newcomes. Illustrated by 
RicuHarp Doyte. 2 vols. 

Esmond. Illustrated by Georce 
pu MAuRIER. 

The Virginians. Illustrated by 
the Author. 2 vols. . 

The Adventures of Philip. 
Illustrated by the Author, 
FREDERICK WALKER, and R. B. 
WALLACE. 2 vols. 

The Great H arty Dia- 
mond; A Little Dinner at Tim- 
mins’s ; Cornhill to Cairo. Illus- 
trated by the Author, J. P. ATKIN- 
son, and W. J. Wess. 

Christmas Books. [Illustrated by 
the Author and RicHarp Doy Le. 

The Book of Snobs; Travels 
and Sketches. Illustrated by the 
Author. 

Burlesques. Illustrated by the 
Author and GeorGE CRUIKSHANK. 

Paris Sketch Book, Little Tra- 
vels, and Roadside Sketches. Illus- 
trated by the Author, T. R. Mac- 
quorp, and J. P. ATKINSON. 

The Yellowplush Papers; The 
Fitzboodle Papers; Cox’s Diary; 
Character Sketches, Illustrated by 
the Author and GEorGE CRUuUIK-~- 
SHANK. we 

The Irish Sketch Book; Criti- 
cal Reviews, Illustrated by _ the 
Author,GeorGEe CRUIKSHANK, JOHN 
Leecn, and M, Fitzcerap. 


The Memoirs of Barry Lyn- 
don ; The Fatal Boots. Illustrated 
by J. E. R.A., GeorGE 

RUIKSHANK, and W. RA.LsTon. 

Catherine: A Story; Men's 
Wives; The Bedford Row Con- 
spiracy. Illustrated by the Author, 
L, Fitpes, A.R.A., and R. 
WALLACE. 

Ballads: The Rose and the Ring. 
Illustrated by the Author, Lady 
BuT er (Miss Elizabeth Thompson) 
GeorcE pu  MaAuRIER, OHN 
H. Furniss, G. G. Kir- 
BuRNE, M. FitzGERALD, and J. P. 
ATKINSON 

Roundabout Papers. To which 
is added The Second Funeral of 
Napoleon. Illustrated by the 
Author, CHarRLes Keene, and M. 
FITZGERALD. 

The Four Georges, and the Eng- 
lish Humorists of the Eighteent 
Century. Illustrated by the Author, 
Frank Dicksez, Lintey Sam- 
BOURNE, FREDERICK WALKER, and 
F. BARNARD. 

Lovel the Widower ; The Wolves 
and the Lamb; Denis Duval. To 
which is added an Essay on the 
Writings of W. M. Thackeray by 
STEPHEN. [Illustrated by 
the Author and FREDERICK 
WALKER 

Miscellaneous Essays; 
Sketches and Reviews. With Illus- 
trations by the Author, 

Contribution to “Punch.” 
132 [lustrations by the Author. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE STANDARD EDITION. 


26 Vols. large 8vo, 


6d, each. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. 24 Vols. large crown 


8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or half-Russia, marbled edges, 
With Illustrations by the Author, RicHarp and 


£33 13s. 
REDERICK WALKER. 
*.* The Volumes are sold se, 


THE 


POPULAR EDITI 


rately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


ON. 


13 Vols. crown 8vo, 


with Frontispiece to. each volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 5s.; and in 


half-morocco, gilt, £5 tos. 


Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 58. each. 


THE POCKET EDITION. 


ebonised Case, £2 12s. 6d. 


*,* The Volumes are sold eqpavateia, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 


1s. 6d each; or in paper cover, ts. eac 


27 Vols. in handsome 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 17 Volumes, crown 8vo, bound in sets, £4 5s., or the 


Volumes, bound separately, 5s. each. 
of Mr. Browning at different 
*.* This Edition has recently been 


peri 


This Edition contains Three Portraits 
ods of life, and 


few Illustrations. 


comprisin 
Historical Notes to the Poems, 


“ Asolando: Fancies an 


a 
pleted, by the ddition of Volume XVII, 
d Facts;” and Biographical and 


MRS. BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. In 6 Vol 


s,, in small crown 8vo, 5s. each. This Edition 
contains Five Portraits of Mrs, Browning at different periods of life, and a 


few Illustrations. 


*.* Vol, VL—AURORA LEIGH can also be had bound and lettered as a 


“MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. Each Volume Illustrated ~ Ag Vignette Title-page. 


separate Vol 


to Vols., large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
CATALOGUE Post Free on Application. 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO,, 15, Warertoo Prace, S.W. 


MESSRS. NELSON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


New Story of Adverture by Talbot Baines Reed. 
Kilgorman: A Story of Ireland in 1798. By Tatsor 
6s. AINES REED, Author of “ The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s,” 

Willoughby Captains,” Follow My Leader,” etc. Illus- 
trated by John Williamson. With Portrait and an “In Memo- 


riam ” Sketch of the Author by John Sime. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra. 


PRICE. 


New Historical Tale by E. Everett-Green. 


5s Shut In: A Tale of the Wonderful Siege of Antwerp in 

e the year 1585. By E. Everett-Green, Author of “ In the Days 
of Chivalry,” “The Lost Treasure of Trevlyn,” etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra. 


New Book by J. Macdonald Oxley. 

5s In the Wilds of the West Coast. By J. Mac- 
DONALD Ox Author of U Among the Ice Floes,” “ Dia- 

mond Rock,” etc. Illustrated by W. THomas Smitx. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra. 


A New Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. 


The Comprehensive Concordance to the Holy 

— By Rev. J. B. R. WALKER. Based on the Autho- 
rised Version. Containing Fifty Thousand more References 
than Cruden’s Concordance. ith Introduction on THE 
5s GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, by Dr. Wirttam 

= Wricut, of the British and Foreign Bible Societ , London ; 
and a BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CO ORDANCES, by Dr. M 


C. Hazarp. 8vo, cloth. 
“ This is by jar the best concordance in the market.” — 
Presbyterian. 


“Works of Travel and Research.”—New Volume. 


4s. |Voyages and Travels of Captain Basil Hall. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


A Book of Adventure by Fred. Whishaw. 
3s. 6d Boris the Bear-Hunter: A Story of Peter the Great 
. and His Times. By Frep. WuisHaw, Author of “ Out of 


Doors in Tsarland,” etc. Illustrated by W.S. Stacey. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra. 


Completion of Dr. Robinson’s Life of Simon Peter. 


3s. 6d. |Simon Peter: His Later Life and Times. By CHaRLEs 
S. Rosrinson, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


New Book by J. Macdonald Oxley. 
3s. 6d. My Strange Reseue; and other Stories of Sport and 


Adventure in Canada. By J. Macponatp Oxtey, Author of 
“Up Among the Ice-Floes,” “ Diamond Rock,” etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra. 


Queechy. By ExizaserH Author of “The 
3s. bn Wide World,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra. 


New Historical Tale by E. Everett-Green. 
2s. 6d. |The Seeret Chamber at Chad: A Tale. By E. 


Everett-Green, Author of “ Inthe Wars of the Roses,” etc. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra. 


Little Orphans ; or, The Story of Triidchen and Darling. 
2s. 6d. By M. H. Cornwatt Leen, Author of “A Heroine of the 
Commonplace,” “ Francis,” etc. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 


6d. |Corea of To-day: A Descriptive Account of the Count 

and and the People, with a Chapter on the Present Crisis. Wi 

1s ~—_ Illustrations and a Map. Post 8vo, paper cover, 6d. ; 
cloth, 1s. 


Miniature Edition. 

2s. 6d. |come Ye Apart: Daily Readings in the Life of Christ. 
By the R. Mitter, D.D. Miniature Edition. Printed 
in red and black on antique paper. Cloth elegant, gilt edges. 
Price 2s. 6d. Paste grain, gilt edges. Price 3s. 6d. 


New Books at 2s. 
Mark Marksen’s Secret: A Tale. By Jessie Arm- 


2s. sTRONG, Author of ‘‘ Dan’s Little Girl,” “ A Shadow on the 
Threshold,” etc. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 


Ampthill Towers. By Arsert J. Foster, M.A., Vicar 
of Wootton, Bedfordshire, Author of ‘The Robber Baron of 
Bedford Castle,” etc. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 


New Books at is. 6d. 

The Young Woodsman; or, Lite in the Forests of 
Canada, By J. Macponatp Oxtey, Author of “Up Among 

the Ice-Floes,” “ Diamond Rock,” etc. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 


Princess Louise: A Tale of the Stuarts. By Crona 
TEMPLE, Author of ‘‘The Last House in London,” “ Nobody 
Cares,” “‘ The Ferryman’s Boy.” Post 8vo, cloth extra. 


Nono; or, The Golden House: A Tale of Swedish Life. 
By Saran S. Baker, Author of “ The Swedish Twins,” “ The 
Babes in the Basket,” etc. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

Mopsie : The Story of a London Waif. By Dorotny 


ALROND, Author of “ These Little Ones,” etc. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra. 


is. 6d. 
each, 


*,* NELSON’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
Suitable for PRESENTS and PRIZES, Post Free on 
Application. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 


85 and 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, 
Edinburgh ; and New York. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. 


By his Winow. With an Electrogravure Portrait of Mr. Jebb. 
Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 


THE DIVERSIONS OF A PRIME MINISTER. 
By Basit THompson, Author of ‘South Sea Yarns.’ With Fifty 
Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 15s. 


ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS, 
By S. S. Toorsurn, Bengal Civil Service, Author of ‘ Bannu ; or, 
Our Afghan Frontier,’ ‘David Leslie: A Story of the Afghan 
Frontier,’ ‘Musalmans and Money-lenders in the Panjab,’ etc. 
With Two Coloured Maps. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 


BEHIND AN EASTERN VEIL: 


A Plain Tale of Events occurring in the Experience of a Lady 
who had a unique opportunity of observing the inner life of 
ladies of the upper class in Persia. By C. J. Writs, Author of 
*In the Land of the Lion and Sun,’ ‘ Persia as it is,’ ete., etc. 
Demy 8vo, gs. 


WHO WAS LOST AND IS FOUND. 
By Mrs. OuipHant. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VIKING PATH: A Tale of the White 
Christ. By J. J. Hatpane Burcess, Author of ‘ Rasune’s 
Biiddie,? ‘Shetland Sketches,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY: SERVANT OF GOD. 
By Anna M. Sroppart, Illustrated by Marcaret L. Huccins. 
With a New Portrait of Sir Philip Sidney. Small 4to, with a 
specially-designed cover, 5s. 


FROM SPRING TO FALL; or, When Life Stirs. 
md a. ne of the Marshes.” Edited by J. A. Owen. Crown 
vO, 3s. 6d. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 
other Poems. By Professor Ayroun, D.C.L. Beautifully 
Illustrated by Sir J. Noél Paton. Small 4to, gilt, cloth, 21s, 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


By Hetena Faucit (Lady Martin). Dedicated by permission to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. Fifth Edition, with 
a New Portrait by Lehmann. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. 
Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fifteenth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE BOOK HUNTER. 
By Joun Hitt Burton, Author of ‘The History of Scotland.’ 
New Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


Cheap Uniform Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


Avam BEDE ... . 38. 6d. | Marner 2s. 6d. 
Tue Mitt on THE 3s. 6d. | Scenes or CLericat 3s. 

RomMoLa 35. MIDDLEMARCH ww 7s. 6d. 
Feuix Hott ... 3s. 6d. | DERONDA ... 7s. 6d. 


*,* The Set may also be had handsomely bound in half calf, Sos. ; 
half Persian morocco, gilt top, 52s.; half Turkey morocco, gilt top, 
57s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE; with Portrait and Illustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. 


WISE, WITTY, AND TENDER SAYINGS, 


in Prose and Verse. Selected from the Works of 
GrorcE Exior. New Edition. Printed on deckle-edged paper, 
and attractively bound. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION OF 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. The Pronunciation care- 
fully revised by the Rev. P. H. PHerp, M.A. Cantab. Royal 8vo, 
handsomely bound in half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s, 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
THREE HANDSOME PRESENTS, 


1. GEORGE ROMNEY AND HIS ART. _ By 
Hitpa Gamuin, Author of “Emma, Lady Hamilton.” With 18 
Full-page Collotypes, Photogravures, and other Illustrations, 
square 8vo, gs. 

SECOND EDITION. With 5 Maps and 3 Etched Plates, 7s. 6d. 
2, DIARY OF A CAVALRY OFFICER IN 

THE PENINSULAR AND WATERLOO CAMPAIGNS. By 
the late Lieut.-Colonel Tomxrnson. 

“A delightful work. It is a thousand pities it was not published long 
ago, for it is one of the werks that go to the making of history.”— 
Dairy CHRONICLE. 

3. WOODSIDE, BURNSIDE, HILLSIDE, AND 
MARSH. By J. W. Turt, F.E.S. Fully Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“Mr. Tutt is an excellent observer of nature.”—SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 

_ “Exactly what is required to enable birds, moths, and flowers to be 

identified, and, still better, to be understood. It is a pleasure to 

commend it.” —AcADEMyY. 


PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS. By E.J.Simcox. 2 


vols., large 8vo, 32s. 
“A contribution to economical and social history of exceptional value 
and importance.’ —Times. 


CONCORDANCE TO THE POETICAL WORKS 
By Joun BrapsHaw, M.A., LL.D. Royal 8vo, 
. 6d. net. 


RECORDS OF THE HOLE CRAFTE AND 
FELLOWSHIP OF MASONS. With a History of the Company. 
By Epw. Conper, Jun., Master. Fac-similes, 4to, 21s. net. 


LECTURES ON HUMAN AND ANIMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor W. Wunpr. 15s. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


I. THE WAGES OF SIN. By Lucas Mater. Cheap 
ition, 3S. 


38. 6d. 
2. THE FRENCH PRISONER: A Story of Dartmoor 
and the Western Seas. By THomas PINKERTON. 


6s. - 
3. THE MEMBER FOR WORKSHIRE ; or, Church 
and State. A Novel. By Tuomas Asppen. 6s. 


RAINMAKING AND SUNSHINE. 


CoLtinson. 3s. 6d. 
Lonpon: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


By JouN 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 
The Oxford English Dictionary. 


TWO NEW PARTS. 
Just published, 4to, paper covers. 


A New English Dictionary. 


On Historical Principles. Founded mainly on the Materials collected 
by the Philological Society. 
(1) D—Deceit. Edited by Dr. Murray. 3s. 6d. 
(2) F—Fang. Edited by Henry Braptey, M.A. 2s, 6d, 
The Delegates of the Press have arranged for the punctual issue of 
the letters D and F in quarterly sections. From and after January 
Ist, 1895, one section at least consisting of sixty-four pages, will be 
published quarterly at half-a-crown, 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
THE LATIN LANGUAGE: An Historical 
Account of Latin Sounds and Flexions. By W. M. Linpsay, 
M.A.,, Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 


Just published, crown 8vo, half-bound, 8s. 6d. net. 
ADAMNANI VITA 8S. COLUMBAE. 
Edited from Dr. Reeve’s Text, with an Introduction on Early 
Irish Church History, Notes, and a Glossary, by J. T. Fow.er, 
M.A., DC.L., F.S.A., Lecturer in Hebrew; Librarian, and Vice- 
Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, in the University of Durham. 


THE OXEFORD DANTE. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt lettered, 7s. 6d. 


Complete Works of Dante in Prose and Verse, 


Edited by E. Moore, D.D., with Index of Proper Names by 
Pacet ToynsBeE, M.A. 


TUTTE LE OPERE D1 DANTE ALIGHIERI, 
Nuovamente rivedute nel testo. 
Oxford India Paper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lines, gilt roll, red 
under gilt edges, gs. 6d. 
Miniature Edition on Oxford India Paper, Three vols., 32mo, cloth, 
gilt edges, in case, 10s, 6d. 


Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Crarenpon Press WAREHOUSE, 
Amen Corner, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


Life and Letters of Erasmus: A Series of 
Lectures delivered at Oxford. By JAMES ANTHONY 
FroupE, late Regius Professor of History in the 
University of Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CONTINUATION OF MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


History of the Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate, 1649-1660. By Samuet Rawson 
GaRDINER, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, Fellow of 
Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ Church, 
etc. Vol. I. 1649-1651. With 14 Maps. $8vo, 21s. 

NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 

St. Andrews and Elsewhere : Glimpses of Some 
Gone and of Things Left. By A. K. H. Boyp, D.D., 
LL.D., First Minister of St. Andrews; Author of 
‘Recreations of a Country Parson,’ ‘ Twenty-five Years 
of St. Andrews,’ etc. 8vo, 15s. 


Memorials of St. James’s Palace, By Epcar 
SHEPPARD, M.A., Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal; 
Honorary Chaplain to the Queen and H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge. With 41 Full-page Plates (8 Photo- 
Intaglios) and 32 Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols., 
8vo, 36s. net. 


London and the Kingdom: A History derived 
mainly from the Archives at Guildhall, in the Custody 
of the Corporation of the City of London. By Rect- 
NALD R. SHARPE, D.C.L., Records Clerk in the Office 
of the Town Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols., 8vo. 
Vols I. and II., 10s. 6d. each. 


Chips from a German Workshop. By F. Max 
MULLER, K.M. New Edition in Four Volumes. 


Vol I. RECENT ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 

*.* Vol. If. BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. Vol. III. ESSAYS 
ON LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Vol. IV. 
ESSAYS ON THE SCIENCES OF LANGUAGE, OF 
THOUGHT, AND OF MYTHOLOGY. [Jn Preparation. 


Ballads of the Marathas. Rendered into 
English Verse from the Marathi Originals by Harry 
ARBUTHNOT AcworTH, H.M. Indian Civil Service, 
President Bombay Anthropological Society. 8vo, 5s. 


Odd Bits of History : Being Short Chapters intended 
to fill some Blanks. By Henry W. Wo rrr, Author of 
‘ Rambles in the Black Forest,’ etc. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Tobogganing on Crooked Runs. By the Hon. 
Harry Gisson. With Contributions by F. pe B, 
STRICKLAND and “ Lapy-ToBoGGANER.” With 8 Full- 
page Illustrations and 32 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Voces Populi. Reprinted from Punch. By F. ANsTEy, 
Author of ‘ Vice Versa,’ etc. With 20 Illustrations by 


J. BERNARD PartRipGE. first Series. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE OUTDOOR WORLD SERIES. 
Butterflies and Moths (British). By W. 


FuURNEAUX, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘The Outdoor World ; 
or, Young Collector’s Handbook.’ With 12 Coloured 
Plates and 241 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
os. 6d. net. 

NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 

The People of the Mist. By H. River Haccarp. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR LayarD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 

Doreen: The Story of a Singer. By Epna Lyatt, 

Author of ‘ Donovan,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. DELAND. 


Philip and his Wife. By Marcarer Dezanp, 
Author of ‘John Ward, Preacher.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
New York: 15, East 16th Street. 


Ward, Lock, and Bowden’s 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Complete Catalogue comprising upwards of 3000 different works 
post free on application. 


READY SHORTLY. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, §s. 


MARTIN HEWITT, Investigator. By 


ArtHUR Morrison. With 50 Illustrations by Sydney Paget. 


Issue in Monthly Volumes of 


HENRY KINGSLEY’S WORKS 


Edited by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


Newly composed from type specially cast, and handsomely printed on 
good paper. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. per vol. 
VOL. III. NOW READY. 
The HILLYARS and the BURTONS. With Pre- 
fatory Notice by Clement Shorter. Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
RAVENSHOE. With Frontispiece by R. Caton Wood- 


ville. 


GEOFFRY HAMLYN, With Photogravure Portrait of 
Henry Kingsley, and a Memoir written by Clement K. Shorter, 
and Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 

“ Henry Kingsley, own brother to the more famous, and, as we think, the 
less deserving Charles. He died in 1876, and his books, it was held, died with 
him. That, though, was a mistake; they did but fall out of print. For, be- 
hold ! an intelligent publisher has reprinted them, and to renew your acquain- 
tance with Henry Kingsley is for Henry Kingsley to stand forth victorious all 
along the line.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW WORK BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
JUST READY. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
The BURIAL of the GUNS, and other Stories. 


By Tuomas Netson Pace, Author of ‘ In Ole Virginia,’ etc. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, §s. . 
JEWEL MYSTERIES | HAVE KNOWN. By 


Max PemsBerrton, Author of ‘ The Iron Pirate,’ etc. With about 
50 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville and Fred Barnard, 

Mr. Max Pemberton, the author of ‘ The Iron Pirate,’ has produced a work 
of fascinating interest in these ‘Jewel Mysteries.’ Anything more singular 
than some of the stories he relates it would be difficult to imagine, although 
it is true that most, if not all of them, are founded upon facts, The book 1s 
beautifully and copiously illustrated, and will be found a work of peculiar and 
interest-compelling fascination. 


NEW VOLUME BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 
READY SHORTLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


GEORGE MEREDITH.—The TALE of CHLOE; 
The House on the Beach; and The Case of General Ople and 
Lady Camper. By Georce MerepitH, Author of ‘The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel,’ etc. 

This volume has a —— and unique interest of its own. It corsists of the 
famous ‘Lost Stories by Mr. George Meredith,’ concerning which Mr. J. M. 
Barrie has written an interesting article. The stories were written some 
years ago, and printed in the pages of the now defunct New Quarter! 
Magazine. Since thea they have never been reprinted, so that although this 
volume now for the first time sees light, its contents may be said to be repre- 
sentative of Mr. Meredith’s genius as it was several years ago. 


By Special Permission of the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
JUST READY. Crown 8vo, buckram, §s. 


THOUGHTS FROM GLADSTONE. Selected, by 


permission, from his Non-controversial Writings and Speeches. 
Edited by Geo. Barnetr Smitu, Author of ‘History of the 
English Parliament,’ ‘ Life of Mr. Gladstone,’ etc. 

No man of his century has had a greater influence upon his contemporaries 
than Mr. Gladstone. In the realms of statesmanship, religion, literature, and 
history, his influence as a thioker, scholar, and worker, has been enormous. 
In collecting into one volume the noblest, most helpfu', and most memorable 
of his — upon such all-important subjects, the publishers belieVé that a 
work has been accomplished which will counted precious and valuable 
wherever the English tongue is spoken. 


Miss FRANCES £. WILLARD'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


MY HAPPY HALF-CENTURY: The Autobiography 
of an American Woman. By Frances E. Wittarp. With In- 
troduction by Lady Henry Somerset, and 8 IJlustrations, 

The story of Miss Willard’s life and of the beginnings of the great temperance 
and other movements of which she 1s an acknowledged leader, is here for the 
first time told in full, Miss Willard has been brought into close relationship’ 
with many eminent people, and has mu h to tell which is new and interesting. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. , 


SORROW AND SONG. Second Edition. By Coutson 


KERNAHAN. 

Mr. S. R. CROCKETT in Bookman :—“ The reader fares sumptuously 
during the hour or two he may spend with Mr. Kernahan. e€ essays are 
both bee J thought and well written. ... Mr. Kernahan shows himself a 
genuine thinker, a sympathetic critic, a patient analyst, and, above all, a, man 
of wholesome clean, soul, so far as he has enshrined it in the pages of this 
modestly dignified little book.” 

Mr. NORMAN GALE in Literary World:—“ The phrasing is often finely 
managed, the language employed is illuminative without being intricate, the 
estimate is that of a man knowing nothing of the tricks of bias. Then comes a 
beautiful sentence. . . . But if we begin to quote notable passages, our task 
will be a long one. To recommend our readers not to miss this little volume 
will be better.” 


Lonpon : 
WARD, LOCK, & BOWDEN, Lrp., Satissury* Square, E.C, 
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Richard Bentley & Son’s List. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 
A Memoir of Mrs. Augustus Craven. 
' (Pauline de la Ferronrays), Author of ‘Le Recit d’une Sceur.’ 
By Maria Catuerine Bisuop. In two vols., crown 8vo, with 
Portrait of Mrs. Craven, 21s. 


By Mr. BALDWIN. 


African Hunting and Adventure from 
Natal to the Zambesi. By Batpwin, 
F.R.G.S. A Third and Cheaper Edition. In one vol., demy 8vo, 
with Illustrations. 18s, 


Mr. BARKER’S RAMBLES IN FRANCE. 


Two Summers in Guyenne, 1892-1893. 
. By Epwarp Harrison Barker, Author of ‘ Wayfaring in France,’ 
’ ete. In one vol., demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 16s. 


Mr. HISSEY’S NEW BOOK OF ROAD TRAVEL. 


Through Ten English Counties. By James 
Joun Hissey, Author of ‘On the Box Seat.’ In demy 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 16s. 


ANONYMOUS. 
Persian Pictures.—Safar Nameh. A Book 


of Travel in the East. In crown 8vo, 6s. 


By COL. CAMPBELL, 

Letters from Camp to his Relatives at 
Home during the Siege of Sebastopol. By Coxin Frep- 
ERICK CAMPBELL. . With Introduction by Field-Marshal Lord 
Wolseley. In one vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


By W. P. COURTNEY. 
English Whist and English Whist-players. 


By Wiiu1am Priveaux Courtney. In one vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


NFW EDITIONS. 
NOW READY. 
The Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth and Mar- 


vels. By Tuomas Incotpssy, Esq. A New Edition. Edited, 
with Notes, by Mrs. Edward A. Bond, with a Brief Memoir of her 
Father, and also a Note on the Bibliography of the Legends. 
With the Illustrations on Steel of Cruikshank and Leech, and on 
Wood of Tenniel, Du Maurier, Doyle, etc., and a Portrait of Mr. 
Barham. This Edition also contains a Reproduction of a Water 

_ Colour by Cruikshank, hitherto unpublished. In three vols., 
demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


In five vols., crown 8vo, to be issued at monthly intervals, 
Vol. I. now ready, 7s. 6d. 


The History of Rome, from the Earliest Times 
to the reign of Augustus. By THEopor Mommsen. Translated, 
with the sanction of the Author, by William Purdie Dickson, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, revised, and embodying all the most 
recent alterations and additions made by Dr. Mommsen. 


In five vols., demy 8vo, to be published monthly. The First Volume 


now ready, 9s. 
The History of the French Revolution 


By Lovis ApotpH Tuiers. Translated, with 
otes and Illustrations from the most authentic sources, by 
Frederick Shoberl. New Edition, with 50 Illustrations on steel. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 
Cornish Diamonds. By Exizasern Goprrey, 
Author of “’Twixt Wood and Sea,” etc. In two vols., crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


The Princess Royal. By Karuarine 


Author of ‘Mr. Bryant’s Mistake.’ In three vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 
A Family Arrangement. By the Author of 
n three vols., crown 8vo. 


““Dr. Edith Romney.” 


A NEW EDITION, 


Basil Lyndhurst. By Rosa N. Carey, 


Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories,” etc, In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Buruinerton Sr., 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. 


ST. MICHAEL THE ARCHANGEL: Three 
Encomiums by Theodosius, Archbishop of Alexandria; Severus, 
Patriarch of Antioch; and Eustathius, Bishop of Trake. The 
Coptic texts, with extracts from Arabic and Ethiopic versions, 
edited, with a translation by E. A. Watuis Bupeg, Litt.D. Large 
8vo, 15s. net. 

Artist’s Proof Edition, limited to One Hundred Copies. 
BITS OF OLD CHELSEA. A Series of 41 

Etchings by Water W. Burcess, R.P.E. With letterpress 
descriptions by Lionel Johnson and Richard Le Gallienne. Large 
folio. [Nearly ready. 

Previous to the formal publication of this work it is intended 
to issue One Hundred and Ten Copies, sumptuously printed in 
Colombier 4to, on Whatman’s best Hand-made Paper. These 
copies will be illustrated with Proors BErorE LeEtTERs, printed 
by Frederick Goulding, on Japanese Vellum, and signed by the 
Artist. Of these, One Hundred Copies only will be offered for 
sale ; the price will be Ten Guineas net per copy. 

LIST OF ETCHINGS, GeEnerRAt Virws.—Chelsea from Cremorne Wharf ; 
from Old Battersea Bridge, before the Embankment; Old Swan rf an 
Cadogan Pier, before the Embankment ; Royal Hospital from the River, before 
the Embankment; Chelsea Reach, looking towards Battersea. CHeyne WALK 
AND VICINITY.— ‘sa§ Cheyne Walk; Middle Cheyne Walk ; Lower Cheyne 
Walk ; Lindsey W: and Jetty; Old Church, exterior; Old Church, interior ; 
The More Chapel ; The More Monument ; Petyt House, Church Street; Old 
Church Street. Historic Houses, Str®ets, Etc.—Carlyle’s House, 24, Great 
~— Row; Rossetti’s House, 16, Cheyne Walk; George Eliot’s House, 
4, Cheyne Walk ; Turner’s House, 119, Cheyne Walk; Leigh Hunt’s House, 
10, Upper Cheyne Row; W. Beil Scott’s House, ‘ Bellevue House,’ Lindsey 
Row; Madame Venturi’s House, King’s Road; Whistler’s House, Cheyne 
Walk ; Lindsey House, Cheyne Walk (Count Zindendorf) ; Moravian Chapel 
and Burial Ground; A Cerner of Sir Thomas More’s Garden, 28, Beaufort 
Street ; Great Cheyne Row; Milman’s Row; Paradise Row, Queen’s Road: 
Franklin’s Row; Swan_ Walk; Royal Hospital; ‘Physick Garden.’ O xp 
‘Bits.’—Old Battersea Bridge; Old House in Cheyne Walk; Fish Shop in 
Cheyne Walk; Old Houses, corner of Danvers Street; Old Clothes Shop, 
Milman’s Row; Old Houses in Glebe Place ; Old Smithy, Lordship Place. 

*,* Perhaps the finest book of its kind ever published. 
BOOKS FOR BOOK COLLECTORS. 
Fac-simile of Fifteenth Century Almanack. 

THE KALENDAR OF SHEPHERDES. 

Edited by H. Oskar Sommer, Ph.D. Royal 8vo, boards, £2 2s. net. 
The Volume contains : 

I. The Original English Edition, printed in 1503, at Paris, repro- 
duced in Photographic Fac-simile from the copy in the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Library, containing 66 curious woodcuts, 

II. The English Edition by Richard Pynson, of London, 1506, 
faithfully reprinted from the copy (unique) in the Grenville Col- 
lection, British Museum, its deficiencies supplied from the Third 
English Editions, printed 1508 and 1528, by Wynkyn de Worde. 

Ill. The Prolegomena, containing a critical treatise on all known 
French and English Editions, the sources of the French Edition, 
its relation to the English Editions, some account of the woodcuts. 

IV. A Glossary. 

This ‘Kalendar’ is a translation of the famous ‘Compost et 
Kalendrier des bergiers’ (whence Spenser borrowed the name of 
his cycle of eclogues: ‘The Shepherdes Calendar’), a work 
which was one of the greatest popularity, a fact attested beyond 
doubt by the numerous editions of it, all of which are now of 
the greatest rarity. The work is written in prose and verse, 
and, besides an Almanack, directions for finding Easter and other 
movable Feasts, the Eclipses, Descriptions of the Months, etc., it 
contains several curious pieces, such as the ‘ Tree of Vines’ (in 
verse) ; the ‘Pains of Hell’ (in prose, with seven most remark- 
able woodcuts, representing the torments of the damned in Hell); 
the ‘Garden of Virtues’ (in prose); the ‘Lord’s Prayer,’ the 
‘ Articles of Faith,’ the ‘Decalogue Ballad of the Wise Man,’ 
‘Ballad of the Wise Woman Shepherd,’ ‘Song of Death,’ the 
‘Ten Commandments of the Devil’ (in verse), the ‘Anatomy and 
Physiognomy of the Human Body,’ the ‘Shepherd’s Physic and 
Regimen of Health’ (in prose and verse), etc. 

By the same Editor. ‘ 

THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE’S 
CADIA. Written by Sir PHiie Sypney. 
price £2 2s. 

The original edition of 1590, reproduced in photographic 
fac-simile from the copy in the Grenville Collection, British 
Museum, with a Bibliographical Introduction by H. Oskar 
Sommer, Ph.D. Only 100 Copies now remain unsubscribed for. 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS. MDCCCXCIII. 
With Frontispiece by Herbert Railton. Large crown 8vo, printed 
on hand-made paper, parchment, or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15s. 

Contains selections from the following poets :—Frederick 
Tennyson, Thomas Gordon Hake, Aubrey de Vere, Philip James 
Bailey, Frederick Locker-Lampson, Coventry Patmore, William 
Alexander, Christina Georgina Rossetti, Sir Edwin Arnold, Lewis 
Morris, Richard Watson Dixon, William Morris, Alfred Austin, 
Sir Alfred Lyall, Lord de Tabley, Walter Theodore Watts, Al- 
gernon Swinburne, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, Austin Dobson, 
Augusta Webster, Mrs. Hamilton King, Robert Buchanan, 
William John Courthorpe, Frederic W. H, Myers, Robert Bridges, 
Andrew Lang, Edmund Gosse, Walter Herries Pollock, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Theopile Marzials, Margaret S. Woods, Mary 
Darmesteter, Lord Houghton, Norman Gale, Katharine Tynan, 
Herbert P. Horne, Arthur, Symons, Rudyard Kipling, Richard Le 
Gallienne. A Limited Edition printed on Large Paper. 


Second Edition. 


SONGS WITHOUT NOTES. By Lewis Morris, 
Author of ‘The Epic of Hades,’ etc. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


Lonvon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. 
PATERNOSTER HousE, CHARING CRoss ROAD. 
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